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New Series of Geographical Readers. 



THE WORLD AT HOME. 

Specially prepared for the New Code. With Beautiful Illustrations^ 

Maps^ and Diagrams. 

No. I. for STANDARD I.— i. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the School and the 
Playground. 2. The Four Cardinal Points. 3. The Meaning and Use 
of a Map. 45 Lessons. 112 pages. Price yd. [Ready. 

No. II. for STANDARD II. — i. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape of the 
World. 2. Geographical Terms Explained, and Illustrated by reference 
to the Map of England. 3. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 
46 Lessons. 128 pages. Price pd. {Ready . 

No. ill. for STANDARD III.— The Physical and Political Geography of En- 
gland and Wales. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Price is. 

IReady. 

No. IV. for STANDARD IV.— The Physical and Political Geography of the 
British Islands, British North America, and Australasia, with knowledge 
of their Productions. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Price 
IS. fid. [Ready. 

N V. for STANDARD V.— The Physical and Political Geography of Europe. 
Latitude and Longitude. Day and Night. The Seasons. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Price is. 6d. [Ready. 

No. VI. for STANDARD VI.— The Geography of the world generally, and 

especially of the British colonies and dependencies. Interchange of 

productions, etc. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Price is. 6d. 

[Ready. 
No. VII. for STANDARD VII. in preparation. 



HOME LESSON BOOKS for the above, price id. and 2d. each. 



Thk Introductoiy Lessons in this book ^ive a General View of the World— the 
sea and the land, the zones and the climates— and will enable the scholar to 
read with intelligence the Lessons which follow on the Countries of the different 
Continents and their Productions. 

In the two previous volumes of the series we have dealt with the British 
Islands, British North America, and Australasia, and with the Continent of 
Europe. In this volume we proceed, as required by the Code for this Standard, 
to Lessons on the world generally (Asia, Africa, North and South America, etc.). 
They are presented in the form of Heading Lessons, and consist of scenes of 
travel, pictures of the wonders of nature in far-off lands, descriptions of useful 
plants, such as the sugar-cane, the cotton plant, the tea plant, etc., and gener- 
ally those productions of the Earth which form the chief commerce of the world. 



NOTE TO TEACHERS. 
In the Maps of the Continents (Asia, Africa, North America, and South 
America), circles marked in thousands of miles, 1000, 2000, 3000, etc., show the 
distances from London in English miles. 
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1. MAP OF THE WOBLD. 

1. Unroll the Map of the World, and let lis 
picture to ourselves the vast extent of sea and land 
which covers the surface of the globe. 

Three-fourths of the Earth's surface is water — 
one vast sheet of water in which even the largest 
portions of the land, the Old World and the New, 
are but islands in the sea. 

2. In the north, the Arctic Ocean rolls its icy 
waters round the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. In the south, the Antarctic 
Ocean spreads in a boundless watery waste round 
the southern portion of the globe. 

3. The two chief highways of commerce — the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean — lie between 
the Old World and the New World. Besides these 
there is an immense gulf between Africa and Aus- 
tralia, so large that it also is called an ocean — the 
Indian Ocean oi Southern Asia. 

These five oceans are united, and together they 
form the one great ocean which encircles the globe. 
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4. Of the Arctic Ocean the greater part is still 
unexplored and unknown. Within it lies that 
mysterious point on the Earth's surface which we 
call the North Pole — whether land or gea no one 
can tell. Guarded by vast fields and mountains of 
ice, no ship has ever been able to penetrate within 
hundreds of miles of the pole. 

5. The nearest approach to the North Pole was 
made in 1884 by an American expedition. The 
point reached was within 340 miles of the pole; 
and the commander of the expedition, justly proud 
of his achievement, thus records the event : " En- 
gland, after three centuries, yields to America the 
honour of reaching the highest point attained in the 
Arctic seas." It is left for the heroes of Arctic 
enterprise in England to recover their lost laurels. 

6. West of Greenland, a vast archipelago or 
island region extends along the northern coasts of 
America. For more than three centuries brave 
and skilful navigators have tried to discover a pas- 
sage from the Atlantic to the Pacific through this 
region of ice. Of all the great enterprises of the 
world, not one has been so enthusiastically taken 
up, so ably and resolutely prosecuted, and so tardily 
€W5Complished as this. 

7. When at length the secret was won, the victor 
perished in the hour of triumph. The discovery 
of the North- West Passage by the brave Sir John 
Franklin was made in 1847, but the news did not 
reach England till the autumn of 1859. A record 
that was found long afterwards showed that 
Franklin died in 1847 ; and after him his gallant 
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company of one hundred and thirty-four tried men 
— all perished in the Arctic regions. 

8. The Antarctic Ocean lies round the South 
Pole ; but very little is known about this part of 
the Earth's surftice. Land haa been discovered at 
various points, but it is even more desolate and 
barren than the lands of the Arctic regions. No 
human being, no land quadruped haa been found, 
no plant of any kind, not even a moss or lichen ; 
all is one dreary, uninhabitable waste of ice and 
snow. 

9. In a voyage to the Antarctic Ocean in 1839 
Sir James Ross made some interesting discoveries. 




He saw a lofty mountain chain stretching away to 
the South Pole. It contained several volcanoes, 
one of which he named Mount Erebus from the 
name of his ship. This mountain, towering up in a 
region of snow and ice, rose to a height of 12,000 
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feet above the level of the sea ; but it could only 
be seen at a great distance, as an impenetrable 
barrier of ice prevented the ship from approaching 
the land. Since that time no discoveries of import- 
ance have been made within the Antarctic Ocean. 

10. The only commercial enterprise prosecuted in 
the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans is the whale fishery. 
Off the western coasts of Greenland the northern or 
Greenland whale is foimd, and thousands of tuns of 
oil are obtained every season by its capture. In 
the Southern Seas a still more valuable species — 
the sperm whale — is captured. 

11. The Atlantic Ocean lies between the Old 
World and the New. On the one side are Europe 
and Africa ; on the other side North America and 
South America. Its waters extend from north to 
south a distance of about 9,000 miles. Its breadth 
varies from 1,600 to 4,000 miles. At the north it 
unites with the Arctic Ocean, and at the south 
with' the Antarctic Ocean and the Pacific. 

12. The Atlantic is the chief highway of the 
maritime nations of the world. On its waters are 
constantly sailing the merchant ships of our own 
country, carrying the manufactures of Britain to 
all parts of the world, and returning laden with the 
productions of other lands. Thus the ocean, though 
it separates distant countries, at the same time 
unites them in the bonds of commerce, and spreads 
civilization to the ends of the Earth. 

13. The Pacific Ocean, the largest of the five 
great oceans, lies between America and the eastern 
side of Asia. It is larger than the entire land sur- 
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face of the Earth. All the continents and islands 
of the globe could lie within it. It forms one half 
of the water surface of the Earth ; its length from 
north to south being about 9,000 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 12,000 miles. At the north 
a very narrow channel (Behring Strait) connects it 
with the Arctic Ocean. At the south it unites in 
a vast expanse with the Antarctic Ocean and the 
Atlantic. 

14. Across the Pacific, lines of steamers now run 
between San Francisco and China and Japan. There 
is constant communication also between San Fran- 
cisco and other parts of the coasts of America, with 
the islands of the Pacific, New Zealand, and Australia; 
thus showing that commerce in the Pacific as well 
as in the Atlantic is gradually encircling the globe. 



15. Examine once more the Map of the World 
and you will see that the two vast masses of land — 
the Old World and the New — are surrounded by the 
five great oceans. The land of the globe, therefore, 
may be said to consist of two immense islands, with 
numbers of smaller islands lying scattered over the 
surface of the ocean. 

16. The Old World consists of the three con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, each containing 
many separate coimtries. These three continents 
united form the largest mass of land on the Earth's 
surface. From the western extremity of Europe 
(Spain and Portugal) to the eastern extremity of 
Asia (China and Siberia) there is an imbroken 

stretch of land 7,000 miles in length. 
(779; 
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17. From the northern extremity of Europe 
(Norway) to the southern extremity of Africa 
(Cape Colony) the distance is above 7,500 miles; 
and though three great inland seas — the Baltic, the 
North Sea, and the Mediterranean — penetrate the 
coast, still the land of the Old World from north 
to south is united. 

18. The New World consists of the continents 
of North and South America, united by the narrow 
Isthmus of Panama. The length of America from 
north to south is 10,000 miles. 



Notes and Meaninss. 



8 Highways of oommeFce, routes 
taken by merchant-ships. 

Old World, the Eastern Hemisphere 
(Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralasia). 

New World, the Western Hemi- 
sphere (America). 

4 Un-ez-plored^ unvisited; not 

travelled over. 
North Pole, the most northern point 
of the Earth's surface. 

5 A^lileve-ment, thing done. 
Three cen-tu-ries. Arctic expedi- 
tions have been made from time to 
time since 1500. 

Lost lau-rels. The nearest point 
reached by English navigators in 
1875 was within 400 miles of the 
Pole. 



6 En-thu-sl-as-ti-oal-ly, with great 

interest, zeal, desire. 
Pros^e-clit-ed, carried on. 
Tar^-ly, slowly. 

7 North-West Passage, a passage from 

the Atlantic to the Pacific round 
the northern coasts of America. 

8 Im-pen^-tra-ble har-ri-er, an ob- 

stacle that could not be passed. 

10 Sperm whale, yields spermaceti, 
used for making candles and oil. 

12 Mar^i-tixne, sea-faring. 

14 San Fran-cis^, a sea-port of Cali- 
fornia, on the west coast of the 
United States of America. 
China and Japan, countries on the 
east coast of Asia. To sail from 
San Francisco to China is to cross 
the Pacific Ocean. 



Summary.— The surface of the Earth consists of land and water— three-fourths 
water and one-fourth land. The water is divided into oceans — the Arctic Ocean 
round the North Pole; the Antarctic Ocean, round the South Pole ; the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Europe and Africa on the one side, and North and South America 
on the other; the Indian Ocean of Southern Asia; and the Pacific Ocean (the 
largest of the five great oceans), between America and the eastern shores of Asia. 

The land is divided into two great masses, the Old World and the New World. 
The Old World contains the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The New 
World. consists of North and South America. 
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THE FIVE ZONES. 



2. THE FIVE ZONES. 
1. The entire surface of the Earth, both land and 
sea, consists of two cold regions, two temperate 
regions, and one hot region. 

These regions are called the Five Zones, from 
a. Greek word meaning belt or girdle — e-ach zone 
extending like a 
1 belt or girdle 
I round the globe. 

2. The two 
I cold regions are 
I the North Frigid 
I Zone and the 
South Frigid 
I Zone. The two 
temperate regions 
the North 
I Temperate Zone 
1 and the South 
' Temperate Zone. 
The hot region whicli lies round the middle of the 
Earth is called the Torrid Zone. 

3. The Torrid Zone is the hottest part of the 
Earth because it is more exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun than any other part of the globe. This, 
however, is not because the Torrid Zone is nearer 
the sun, but because the sun is there more directly 
overhead. 

4. The Temperate Zones have cooler climates 
because the sun's rays fall on them in a more slant- 
ing direction. This is the result of the cur\'ed form 
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of the globe ; the temperate regions sloping away 
from the middle of the Earth, and thus receiving 
the sun's rays not so directly as the Torrid Zone. 

5. In the Torrid Zone at noon a man's shadow 
is at his feet, because the sun is directly overhead. 
In the Temperate Zones the shadow of an object is 
longer, because the sun is lower in the heavens 
at noon. In the Frigid Zones the shadow of an 
object is still longer, because the sun is still lower 
in the heavens at noon than in the other zones. 

6. All the land and sea within 1,600 miles of the 
North Pole is called the North Frigid Zone. The 
sea is everywhere full of floating ice, and the land 
is covered with snow and ice for nearly the w^hole 
year. In the extreme north of this region the sun 
is one half of the year above and the other half be- 
low the horizon, and there is one long, dreary night 
of six months. 

7. In winter an awful silence reigns over this vast 
region, as scarcely a living thing remains when the 
Arctic summer has ended ; but in spring enormous 
flights of birds come from the south. In the lakes 
and rivers and along the fish-teeming coasts they 
find abundance of food ; but as soon as the first 
frost announces the approach of winter, nearly every 
living thing within these dreary regions hastens to 
the south. 

8. The land animals within this zone are few — 
the reindeer, the musk-ox, and the white bear being 
the principal ; but in the more southern parts the 
smaller fur-bearing animals are numerous. The 
largest sea and amphibious animals — the wlv«i^, i\\fc 
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walrus, and various kinds of seals — ^belong to this 
zone. 

9. All the land and sea for 1,600 miles round 
the South Pole is called the South Frigid Zone. It 
is similar in extent to the North Frigid Zone, but 
the climate is even colder. The greater part is sea 
covered with vast fields of ice ; any land that has yet 
been discovered presenting a scene of even greater 
desolation than the land of the North Frigid Zone. 

10. The North Temperate Zone lies next the 
North Frigid Zone. It forms a broad belt of land 
and sea round the globe 3,000 miles wide. All 
the countries in it, as well as in the South Tem- 
perate Zone, have temperate climates ; that is, they 
have neither the extremes of heat nor of cold that 
are found in the other zones. 

11. In the North Temperate Zone we find the 
hardy forest trees, and all those plants most used 
by man for food, and as material for manufac- 
tures, as the grains, potatoes, fruits, flax, hemp, etc. 
Nearly all those animals most useful to man, in per- 
forming labour, or in furnishing him with food and 
clothing, belong to the Temperate Zones, as the 
horse, the ass, the cow, the sheep, the goat, etc. 

12. Of wild animals belonging to this zone there 
are the bear, the wolf, the lynx, the bison, and many 
species of elk and deer ; of birds, the turkey, the 
pheasant, and a great variety of fowls. The finest 
song-birds also belong to this zone, though their 
sober plumage contrasts gloomily with the brilliant 
colours of tropical birds. Here also is the home of 
the honey-bee and of the silkworm. 
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13. The South Temperate Zone lies next the Tor- 
rid Zone, and south of it. It forms a broad belt of 
sea and land round the globe 3,000 miles wide. It 
is similar in climate to the North Temperate Zone. 
By far the greater part of it is water — namely, the 
southern portion of the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean all round the globe. 

14. The Torrid Zone lies between the North Tem- 
perate Zone and the South Temperate Zone. It 
forms a broad belt of land and sea round the middle 
of the globe 3,200 miles wide. It is the hottest 
region of the Earth. 

The most luxuriant vegetation is found in the 
most moist parts of this zone ; that is, in South 
America and India. 

15. The largest and fiercest land animals, as the 
elephant, the giraffe, the lion, the tiger, etc., are also 
found in this zone. Here also are the largest of 
birds — the ostrich of the plains of Africa ; and the 
smallest of the feathered tribes — the humming-birds 
of South America. 

Notes and Meanings. 



2 Frlg-ld 2Sone. Frigid means frozen 
or very cold. The Frigid Zones 
are the coldest parts of the Earth. 
Tem-per-ate Zone. Temperate means 
neither too hot nor too cold. The 
Temperate Zones are situated be- 
tween the Frigid (cold) Zones and 
the Torrid (hot) Zone. 



Tor-rid 2Sone. Torrid means burn- 
ing. The Torrid Zone is the hot- 
test part of the globe. 
8 Am-phlb-i-oi28, having the power 

of living on land and in water. 
14 Lnz-u-ri-ant veg-e-ta-tion, wild 
and abundant growth of plants 
and herbs. 



Summary.— The Earth is divided into five regions called zones or belts, each 
zone extending like a belt or girdle round the globe. The North Frigid Zone is 
round the North Pole. The South Frigid Zone is round the South Pole. The 
Torrid Zone forms a broad belt of land and sea round the middle of the Earth 
on either side of the Equator. The North Temperate Zone lies between the 
North Frigid Zone and the Torrid Zone ; and the South Temperate Zone lies 
between the South Frigid Zone and the Torrid Zone. 
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3. CLIMATE. 

1. By the climate of any place we usually mean 
its degree of heat and moisture. We thus speak of 
a moist climate, a dry climate, a healthy climate, etc. 

The portion of the globe within the tropics is 
more directly under the rays of the sun, and the 
hottest countries therefore are those round the middle 
of the Earth, the coldest those round the poles. 
Between these lie the countries which have tem- 
perate climates. 

2. It must be remembered that height above the 
level of the sea affects the climate of a place more 
than anything else. You can sooner go from a 
warm to a cold climate by ascending than by any 
other way. Elevated districts are cooler than the 
valleys below them. The tops of high mountains 
are always cold. Even in the hottest regions of the 
Earth, at a height of about 16,000 feet the snow 
never melts. 

3. The point at which snow never melts is called 
the snoiu-Une, or the line of perpetual snow. In 
Britain the highest mountain is Ben Nevis, 4,406 
feet above the level of the sea. It is frequently, but 
not always, covered with snow throughout the year. 
If it were 150 feet higher it would be covered with 
perpetual snow. The nearer; we approach the poles 
the nearer is the snow-line to the level of the sea. 

4. The climate of a place is also affected by its 
nearness to the sea. Places near the sea have a 
milder climate than places at a distance from it. 
Edinburgh and Moscow lie nearly on the same line 
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of latitude, and yet Edinburgh, from its nearness to 
the sea, has a much milder climate than Moscow, 
which is in the midst of a large continent. 

5. Winds, also, have a considerable effect on the 
climate of a country. The east winds that prevail 
in Britain during spring, having passed over the 
great plains of Russia and North Germany, are cold, 
dry, and piercing j while the west winds from the 
Atlantic are warm and moist. 

6. We thus see that the climate of a place depends 
not only on its latitude, or distance from the Equator, 
but also on its nearness to the sea, its height above 
the sea, and on its prevailing winds. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Tropics, a region called the Torrid 
Zone, girdling the Earth, and lying 
between two circles, called the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of 
Capricorn, one on either side of the 
Equator. This is the hottest part 
of the Earth, as it is always di- 
rectly under the rays of the Sun 
Poles, the ends of the Earth's axis. 



The North Pole is at the extreme 
north of the Earth, and the South 
Pole is at the extreme south. 
4 LineofLat-i-tude. The lines drawn 
from east to west and passing round 
the Earth are called Parallels or 
Lines of Latitude. They show the 
distance of a place north or south 
of the Equator. 



Summary. — The climate of a place means its usual condition with regard to 
heat and moisture. The climate of a place depends upon : — 

1. Its latitude ; that is, its distance from the Equator. The nearer a place is 
to the Equator the hotter will its climate be. 

2. It8 nearness to the sea. Water reduces the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter. 

3. Its height above the sea. The higher a place is above the sea-level the colder 
it is. Even in the Torrid Zone there are lofty mountains always covered with 
snow. 

4. Its prevailing toinds. Sea-winds are moist and refreshing ; land-winds are 
dry and exhausting. 
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MAP OP ASIA. 



SBAS and INUITB. 

ASOnOOOSAN- 
Xarft Be*. 

PACIFIC OOEAN- 
Bea of Okhotik. 
Sea of Japan. 
Yellow Bea. 

Gulfo/Tonquin. 
Guf/o/Siam. 

IHDIAK OCEAN— 
Bay of BengaL 
Arablaa Boa— 
Persian Gulf. 
Red Sea. 



STRAITS. 

Bohiing, between Asia 
and America. 

Malacca, between Asia 
and Sumatra. 

Bab-el-Mandeb. be- 
tween Asia and Africa. 

Dardanelles, between 
Asia and Europe. 

OAPEB. 

gXBEBIA- 
N. Norih-Eaat Cape. 
E. Eaat Cape. 

nmiA- 

5. Oomorin. 



]SI«ANDS. 

In t/u Pacific Ocean— 

SvfSL Iilanda. 

Fonnoca. 

Hong Kong. 

Hainan, 

Singapore. 
In the Indian Ocean — 

Ceylon. 
/;* Mediterranean Sea- 

Cypnu. 

MOUNTAINB. 
Himalaya. 

Mt. Everest, 29.002. 
Hindn Knih. Ellmrs. 
Cancans. AltaL 



BiVJfiUS. 

Enphratot. 

Tigris. 

Indus. 

Oangea 

Brahwiaputra. 

Tang-tse-Uaag. 

Hoang-Ho. 

Affloor. 

Lena. 

Yenisei. CM. 

LAKES. 

Caspian Bea. 
Aral Bea. 
Lake Balkash. 
Lake BaikaL 



GENERAL VIEW. 



X. AS . "A is the largest of all the continents. 
It is four and a half times the size of Europe, 
and is larger than North and South America 
together. It embraces about one-third of the 
land surface of the globe, and one-twelfth of 
its entire surface. 

2. MOUNTAINS, PLAINS, etc. — Asia 
contsdns the loftiest plateaus in the world, 
the highest mountain chain, and the most 
elevated peaks. The centre of Asia forms 
the highest land on the E^arth. It consists 
of the lofty table-lands of Tibet, and the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kush Mountains. 
The Himalayas form the loftiest mountain 
range in the world. 

3. From the Himalaya other vast mountain 
chains and table-lands stretch in all direc- 
tions. The latter include the Great Desert 
of Gobi, which lies from 4,000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea level Except the Sahara, it is 
the largest desert in the world. 

4. In a general view it may be said that 
the southern half of Asia is mountainous, 
with here and there rich valleys and fertile 
plains, such as are found in India and China. 
These, though small compared with the vast 
plains of Siberia, are, on account of the 
climate and the fertility of the soil, among 
the most important regbns of the globe. 

5. The northern half of Asia consists chiefly 
of the vast plains of Siberia, sloping from the 
middle of the continent to the Arctic Ocean. 



6. RIVEBS AND LAKES.— The most 
important rivers are the Ganges in India, 
and the Yang-tse-kiang and the Hoang-Ho 
in China. The three giant rivers of Siberia 
— the Lena, the Yenisei, and the Obi — have 
their lower courses frozen for most of the 
year. There are few lakes in Asia. The 
two largest are the Caspian Sea, next to 
Europe, and Lake Baikal in Siberia. 

7. COASTS.— The coast line of Asia is 
very irregular. The eastern coast is indented 
by numerous arms of the Pacific Ocean ; the 
southern coast by deep branches of the Indian 
Ocean, which form three great peninsulas — 
namely, Arabia^ between the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf; India, between the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal ; and Indo-China^ 
between the Bay of Bengal and the China 
Sea. The entire coast line of Asia is about 
36,000 miles, which is much less than that of 
Europe in proportion to its size. 

8. PEOPLE. — Asia is the home of about 
two-thirds of the human race, the population 
of the entire continent being about 900 
million, chiefly found in India and China. 
Asia was the flrst abode of man, and the 
scene of most of the events recorded in 
Scripture. 

9. It was from Asia that the peoples origi- 
nally came who now form the nations of 
Europe. The languages of Europe are allied 
to languages first spoken in Central Asia. 
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COUNTBIBS OF ASIA (CkmtlnuedX 



X. TURKS Y IN ASIA connsts of— 

Asia Minor, a large peninsula between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
chief city is Smyrna. The island of Cyprus 
was a province of Asia Minor, but in 1878 
it was transferred to Great Britain. 

Armenia (east of Asia Minor), naturally 
one of the richest countries in the world, but 
undeveloped under Turkish rule. The chief 
town is Brseroum. Near it is Mount Ararat. 

Kurdistan, south of Armenia, a pastoral 
country. 

Mesopotamia, which means " in the midst 
of the rivers " — namely, the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. On the Tigris are the ruins of Nine- 
veh, the ancient capital of Assyria. Bagdad 
was once the capital of the Saracen empire. 
On the Euphrates are the ruins of Babylon. 

Syria, between Asia Minor and Arabia. 
The chief towns are Aleppo; Antioch; 
Bayroat, the chief sea-port in Syria; and 
Damascus, the largest city. 

Palestine— anciently called Canaan, and 
the land of Israel — forms the southern part 
of Syria. Jerusalem Is the chief city. 

Turkish Arabia, or Arabistan, extends 
along the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 
On a peninsula at the head of the Red Sea 
is the Desert of Sinai. Arabistan is the 
Holy Land of the Mohammedans. It con- 
tains Mecca, the birth-place of Mohammed ; 
and Medina, where he was buried. Aden, 
in the south-west, is a British possession. 



2. ARABIA, which consists chiefly of 
deserts, is a large peninsula between the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The western 
part belongs to Turkey. The largest town is 
Muscat. 

3. PERSIA lies west of Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan, and between the Persian Gulf 
and the Caspian Sea. The chief ruler is 
called the Shah. The Persians are Moham- 
medans in religion. The capital is Teheran. 



4. INDIA is the great peninsula which 
stretches southward from the Himalaya 
Mountains. The southern portion is called 
the Deccan. (See page 53.) 



6. BBLUOmSTAN lies south of Afghani- 
Stan. The people belong to a different race 
from the Afghans, and are more easily ruled. 

7. INDO-OHINA is the peninsula between 
India and China. It comprises — 

BuR.MAH, on the east of Assam and British 
Burmah. The soil is rich in minerals. The 
capital is Mandalay. 

SiAM, south of Burmah. Bantrkok is the 
capital. 

Anam, east of Burmah and Siam. Hue 
is the capital. 

Malaya. The southern half of the penin- 
sula consists of a number of independent 
states. The Malays are famous sailors. 

French Cochin-China, the southern part 
of Anam. 

The Strait Settlements, possessions of 
Great Britain, so called because they are 
near the Strait of Malacca. The chief of 
them is the island of Slnsrapore. 



5. AFOHAMIBTAN lies north-west of India. 
The greater part of the country is mountain- 
ous. OMnil is the capital. 



8. THE CHINESB EMPIRE comprises— 

China Proper, south of the Great Wall. 
It is one of the most densely peopled coun- 
tries in the world. In religion the majority 
of the Chinese are Buddhists, or followers 
of Buddha. The chief towns are Pekln, 
Nankin, Canton, and Shangbai 

Corra, a large peninsula between the 
Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. 

Manchooria lies north-west of Corea. 

Mongolia is west of Manchooria. In the 
middle of the country- there is the remarkable 
desert region called Gobi. 

ZuNGARiA, west of Mongolia. 

Eastern Turkestan, the most westerly 
of the Chinese possessions. The chief towns 
are Kashgar and Yarkand. 

Tibet, a vast highland region lying north 
of the Himalayas. Its average height above 
the sea is 15,000 feet. The chief town is 



The chief islands are Pormoea, Hainan, 
and Honff Kong. Hong Kong forms a 
British possession. 

9. THE JAPAN ISLANDS lie ofl* the east 
coast of Asia. The two largest islands are 
Niphon and Tesso. The capital, which 
used to be called Yedo, is now called Toklo. 
Yokohama, 17 miles south of ToVxo^VsKiVjs* 
like a European tovixv. 



ACROSS THE DARDANELLES. 



ASIA. 

1. ACBOSS THE DAHDAHIXLES. 
1 Across the Dardanelles v, e are m Asia 
Between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea hea 
the large peninsula of Asia Minor It is that part of 
Asia which projects furthest into Europe It forma 




part of the Turkish Empire, and is under the rule of 

the Sultan, Off its southern coast is the island of 
Cyprus, which is now under the control of ¥!.i\^*svi.. 

oatralaidii. eta., we ^wAom -nitfM&M 
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2. The chief town of Asia Minor is Smyrna, a 
large and important sea-port on the Archipelago, 
opposite the coast of Greece. It is a very ancient 
city, the seat of one of the seven churches of Asia 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation. It continues 
to this day to be the most important aea-port of 
Asia within the Mediterranean. 

3. Smyrna is famous for its export of dried 
fruits, especially of ligs, which are here pre- 
pared in immense 
quantities. Figs 
in Smyrna form 
the universal topic 
of talk among its 
merchants; just as 
cotton in Man- 
chester or iron in 

. South Wales. 

*. The fig ia the 
fruit of a tree 
which grows in 
various parts of 
the East iind in 
Northern Africa. 
Some of the 
species attain an 
enormous size, 
BRABOH o» na-TH«K. such as the Indian 

■fig, or celebrated banyan tree ; but the tree which 
produces the finest figs, such as come from Smyrna, 
is only a small tree or shrub. It bears several crops 
of fruit each year. After having been gathered 
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from the trees and dried in the sun, the figs are 
packed in square or circular boxes for export. A 
few bay leaves are put on the top of each box, 
to keep the fruit from being injured by a grub 
which feeds on it and is very destructive. 

5. East of Asia Minor lies Armenia, naturally one 
of the richest and most fruitful countries in the world ; 
but under Turkish rule everything is in a backward 
state. It borders on the dominions of Russia, and 
has long been coveted by that great Power. 

6. The most interesting feature of Armenia is 
Mount Ararat ; called by the Armenians the Moun- 
tain of the Ark, and by the Persians Noah's Moun- 
tain. It stands at the point at which the territories 
of Turkey, Russia, and Persia meet. Its peak rises 
to a height of 17,000 feet, and is covered with 
perpetual snow. The country around the base of 
Ararat is sometimes called Paradise Plain, because 
the Garden of Eden, the first abode of man, is sup- 
posed to have been in this region. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Dar-da-nelles^ a narrow strait (half 
a mile) connecting the Sea of Mar- 
mora with the Mediterranean. 

Sultan, emperor of the Turks. 

Cy^pms, Turkish island off the coast 
of Asia Minor. 



2 Seven chnrches of Asia: Ephesns, 
Smyrna, etc. (Eev. i. 11). 

4 Bay leaves, leaves of the laurel tree. 

5 Coveted, wished for; desired to bo 

in the possession of. 

6 Mount Ar^a-rat. Gen. viiL 4. 



Summary.— The Sea of Marmora, with its two straits, the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus, separates Turkey in Asia from Turkey in Europe. The chief divisions 
of Turkey in Asia are, Asia Minor, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, and Turkish Arabia. 

Asia l^or is a rugged peninsula between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. The chief city is gtanyrna, on the west coast, famous for its exports of 
dried fruits, especially figs. Armenia, containing Mount Ararat, is naturally one 
of the most fruitful countries in the world; but under Turkish rule everything 
is neglected. 
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2 JEEXTSALEM. 

1. Its eventful history and its ancient glory 
make Jerusalem the most interesting city in the 
world. Coming into view in the times of Abra- 
ham, it precedes the founding of Rome by nearly 
twelve centuries ; and it has existed through all the 
convulsions and changes of three thousand eight 
hundred years. 

2. " Since Jerusalem was first built it has under- 
gone, it is reckoned, not fewer than twenty sieges ; 
and few conquerors have left it till they had reduced 
it to a broken, battered heap. The sieges of Jeru- 
salem are the most terrible on record. Never was 
city assailed with such fury as Jerusalem, and never 
was city defended by such resolute and obstinate 
valour ; and therefore never was city so overturned 
and razed as Jerusalem has been. 

3. " As it fell, so it lay ; temple and tower, palace 
and private dwelling, were buried in one great des- 
olate heap. When the time came to rebuild the 
city, no effort was made to clear the ground ; the 
foundations of the new city were laid on the ruins 
of the old. Many of the finer pillars and the 
greater blocks of the former edifices were indeed 
dug up, but the dAhris was not further disturbed ; 
and thus it came to pass that the city was built, as 
had been foretold, ' on its own heap.* 

4. " The Jerusalem of to-day is built over the 
grave of some twenty earlier Jerusalems. The 
Jerusalem of David and Solomon you cannot see. 

The tempests of war have long smee sv^^^Vi \\) ^-^oy. 
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Nor can we see the Jerusalem of Christ and his 
apostles. The streets on which they walked lie 
buried at a depth of from thirty to eighty feet be- 
low the present surface. 

5. " Not even do we see the city which the 
Romans erected after the great siege by Titus. 
Jerusalem has fallen and risen oftentimes since 
then. After the Romans came the Persians ; after 
the Persians came the Greeks; after the Greeks 
came the Saracens ; after the Saracens came the 
Crusaders ; and after the Crusaders came the Turks. 

6. "To war have been added centuries of grinding 
tyranny ; so that the Jerusalem of to-day is a scene 
of confusion, wreck, and misery. The traveller 
coming to it from distant lands finds a real relief 
in the reflection that the stricken and ruinous thing 
before him is not Jerusalem. It is not the Jeru- 
salem of the Bible." — (Rev. Dr. Wylie.) 

7. The Jerusalem of to-day is quite a small 
town, and its population only about 20,000 souls. 
As a city, it now presents little that is either beau- 
tiful or attractive. Its buildings are of stone, 
poorly constructed ; its flat-roofed houses, and dirty, 
over-arched lanes, are neither pleasing nor healthy ; 
and the hills surrounding it are barren and shape- 
less. 

8. It is situated thirty-two miles distant from the 
Mediterranean, and eighteen from the river Jordan. 
" In many respects its situation is singular among 
the cities of Palestine. To the traveller approach- 
ing it from the east or the west it must always 
have presented the appearance of a mountain city ; 
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breathing, as compared with the sultry plain of 
Jordan, a mountain air ; enthroned, as compared 
with Jericho, Damascus, Gaza, or Tyre, on a moun- 
tain fastness." 

9. It stands on three hills — Mount Zion, Mount 
Moriah, and the hill Bezetha. On Zion, the lofti- 
est of the three, rose, in ancient times, the palace 
and fortress of David. On the east is Moriah, on 
which stood the Temple, and where now stands the 
Mosque of Omar, the most beautiful building in 
Jerusalem. On the northern hill, Bezetha, are the 
buildings of the lower city. 

1 0. One of the most interesting localities in Jeru- 
salem is the Jews' Wailing Place. Here the Jews 
have been permitted for many centuries to approach 
the precincts of the Temple of their fathers, to mourn 
and lament beside its hallowed stones. It is a touch- 
ing scene that presents itself to the eye of the 
stranger in this retired spot every Friday. 

1 1. Old men and women are seen sitting on the 
ground, reading the Psalms of David or some of the 
Books of the Prophets ; while Jews of all ages and 
from every quarter of the Earth may be seen lean- 
ing on the few remaining stones of the ancient 
Temple wall, and wailing over a desolated and dis- 
honoured sanctuary. 

12. Another place of great interest in Jerusalem 
is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The original 
church on this spot was founded by the Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great. The 
present building is divided into a great many chapels 
and places appropriated by the rival Christian. 
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sects, each marking some incident connected with 
the death of Christ One spot is called Mount 
Calvary, where, in a rock, covered by a marble slab, 
is a round hole wliich the monks say is the hole 
in which the Saviour's cross was fixed. But this 
c&nnot be the true site o£ Caivax^, iot Calvary 
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was a place " nigh to the city," and not within its 
walLs. In all probability the scene of the cruci- 
fixion will never certainly be known, but remain 
for ever hid from our eyes. 

13. In the interior of the church is shown what 
is called the Holy Sepulchre. It is a small space, 
six feet by seven, with a domed roof supported by 
short marble pillars. From the roof are suspended 
a number of gold and silver lamps, which burn day 
and night. But few believe that this is the true 
sepulchre of our Lord. 

14. In the summer of 1881 a tomb of the period 
of Herod was discovered outside of Damascus Gate, 
on the north. It is a rock-hewn sepulchre, and the 
only Jewish tomb of that age known in the environs 
of the city. In such a tomb — for it undoubtedly 
was that of a rich man — was the body of Jesus 
laid. A low rocky hill adjoining it, in shape like a 
skull, is in such a position, outside the city walls, as^ 
to make it possible that this was Calvary. 

15. Beyond Mount Moriah is the Mount of Olives,, 
which rises 200 feet above the highest part of 
Moriah. It is separated from the city by the nar- 
row ravine of the brook Kidron — the valley of 
Jehoshaphat — and derives its name from the olive- 
trees which once abounded on it. It was a favour- 
ite resort of our Lord, and it was from it he looked 
upon the city and wept over it, when he foretold 
its ruin (Matt. xxiv. 3). 

16. At the foot of the Mount of Olives is the 
supposed Garden of Gethsemane, a ^^q\» ^^^^ 
reached by a path down the slope oi Vlt^^ \»%\x>cij^^- 
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mount. It is enclosed by a stone wall, and con- 
tains eight venerable and massive olive trees, a 
remnant of what at one time covered the hill-sides. 
In a small building in the garden a few Latin 
monks live, who point out to visitors a tree, beside 
which, they say, is the spot where Judas betrayed 
his Master with a kiss. 

17. On the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, 
two miles from Jerusalem, is the village of Bethany, 
where Martha and Mary lived. In spring, when 
its trees were white with almond blossoms, and 
vocal with singing birds, there could not have been 
a sweeter village in all the land. Olive and finiit 
trees made it green and leafy all the year round. 
But now it is a poor, insignificant place, with only 
A few families living in it in wretched stone hovels. 

18. Six miles south of Jerusalem is Bethlehem, 
where Christ was born. It is at this day one of 
the most attractive towns in Palestine — situated on 
a, hill, on whose slopes are seen terraced gardens 
with olive-trees, fig-trees, and vines. It has a 
population of about 5,000, most of whom are 
Christians. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Con-vul^ions, disturbances; wars, 

etc. 

2 Sieges, attempts to take fortified 

places by force. 
Razed, destroyed ; overthrown. 

3 Ed-i-fio-es, buildings. 
De-bris', ruins ; broken pieces. 
"On its own heap." Jer. xxx. 18. 

£ Siege by Tl-tus, taken by Titus and 
totally destroyed a.d. 70-71. 
Per^i-ans, 614. 
areola, 628. 
Sar^a-oeaa, 6S7. 



Oru-sad^rs, 1099. 
Turks, 1187. 

8 Enthroned, placed in a high position 

as on a throne. 

9 Mosque of 0-mar, a mosque built on 

the site of Solomon's Temple. It is 
considered by the Mohammedans 
as second in sanctity only to the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and is jealously guarded. 

10 Pre^oincts, the borders. 

12 OonrttlKa-UnA tlie Oreat, Emperor 
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Ap-pro'pri-at-ed, taken possession 



14 En-vl-rons, surroundings. 



[of. 



15 Kid-ron, a winter torrent between 

Jerusalem and Gethsemane. 

Je-hosh-a-phat, a deep and narrow 

glen east of Jerusalem, between 

the city and the Mount of Olives. 



16 Garden of Qeth-sem-a-ne. Matt 

xxvi. 36. 
Ven^r-a-ble, aged. 
Judas betrayed his Master with 

a kiss. Matt. xxvi. 47-49. 

17 Martha and Mary. John xi. 1. 

18 Beth-le-hem. Matt. ii. 1. 



Summary.— Palestine— anciently called Canaan, and the Land of Israel — is 
the southern part of Syria, on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. It is alfo 
called the Holy Land because it was the scene of most of the events recorded in 
Scripture. 

Jerusalem, the capital, stands on three hills— Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, and 
Bezetha. David's palace and fortress was built on Zion, and the Mosque of Omar 
now stands on the site of Solomon's Temple on Mount Moriah. The Jews' Wailing 
Place is a small court near the precincts of the Temple. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is believed to stand on the site of our Saviour's tomb. Gethsemane is 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, on the eastern slope of which is the village of 
Bethany. 



3. THE BIVEE JOEBAN AND THE SEA OF 

GALILEE, ETC. 

1. The Jordan is the sacred river of Palestine, 
and must ever be regarded as one of the memorable 
rivers of the world. It begins its career at the base 
of Mount Hermon, and it terminates its course in the 
huge crater-like basin of the Dead Sea. Shut in 
by hills, its descent is swifter than that of the 
*' arrowy Rhone." 

2. It is the river of the desert ; and " The 
Desert " is, in truth, the name by which its valley 
is ordinarily known. Hardly a single city or 
village rises, or ever rose, upon its actual banks. 
Within the narrow limits of its own banks it 
produces a mass of rank vegetation ; but this 
*' luxuriant line of verdure" only sets off more 
completely the contrast of life and death. 

3. Rising in Lebanon, the Jordan completes the 
first sts^e of its course in the ^qAj^t^ ol ^^t<3«v. 
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Issuincr thence in a sinorle channel, it widens and 
broadens through a picturesque valley, to plunge, 
after a descent of 300 feet, into the Sea of Galilee. 

4. This little inland sea is sixteen miles in length, 
with an average breadth of about six or seven miles. 
It is encircled by mountains on every side except 
near the entrance and the outflow of the Jordan. 
These mountains rise in many places more than a 
thousand feet, and in general not more than a hun- 
dred yards from its margin. 

5. Hemmed in by lofty hills, and six hundred 
and twenty feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
the climate on its shores is nearly tropical, and in 
summer many of the plants and flowers of India may 
be gathered on its banks. Indigo is cultivated in 
patches, and the stately palm-tree here waves its 
head, as it also is to be seen down in the sultrv 
plains of Jericho. 

6. The lake abounds in fish : but there are onlv 
two or three boats to be seen, and these are chieflv 
used for transport from one side of the lake to the 
other. The practice of launching out into the deep, 
and fishing all night with large nets, as was common 
in the days of our Lord and his apostles, is now 
wholly unknown. 

7. With the exception of Tiberias and the little 
village of Magdala, where Mary Magdalene dwelt, 
there is not a single town or hamlet upon its shores 
in all the circuit of more than forty miles. Tiberias 
has a population of about two thousand. Half the 
town is in ruins, and the streets are straggling and 

wretched. 
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8. From the Sea of Galilee the Jordan emerges 
a full-grown river, and goes on its way through a 
deep ravine, with a fall of upwards of 600 feet and 
a succession of twenty-seven rapids,, towards the 
Dead Sea. In this part of its course, within a 
distance of 60 miles of country, its windings measure 
about 200 miles. 

9. A few miles from its- entrance to the Dead 
Sea is that part of the river called the Fords of 
the Jordan, visited annually by tens of thousands 
of pilgrims. It is the spot which is generally held 
to be the scene of our Saviour's baptism, and as 
such it is the most frequented place of pilgrimage 
in the valley of the Jordan. Here the stream is one 
hundred feet broad and ten feet deep, almost from 
its brink. 

10. The scene at the camp of the pilgrims, when 
they arrive, is very picturesque. Spread abroad 
over the plain are people of various nations and 
languages, and of every variety of costume. They 
leave their tents and reach the river bank as the 
sun rises above the mountains of Moab, and then 
men, women, and children are to be seen rushing 
headlong down to the sacred stream. 

11. The Dead Sea lies about fourteen miles from 
Jerusalem. It is nearly fifty miles long, with an 
average breadth of eight miles. Its waters are per- 
fectly clear and transparent ; but the taste is bitter 
and salt, far beyond that of the ocean. Only the 
lowest forms of animal life exist in its salt and bitter 
waters ; but birds fly over its surface, and eAviisval^ 
and plants are seen on its shores. 
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12. All along its shores, as far as the eye can reach, 
there is neither village, nor human habitation, nor 
human being. The one \inique feature of the Dead 
Sea is its extreme depression on the Earth's surfax^; 
for it is the lowest body of water on the globe, lying 
1,300 feet helow the level of the M.ftd\tevi;anean. 



DAMASCUS 
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Hotel and Meanings. 



1 Saored river. The Jordan is regarded 

as sacred because of the events con- 
nected with it 

Car>reer^, coarse. 

Monnt Her-mon, a loft^ mountain 
on the north-east border of Pales- 
tine. 

Ora^ter-llke basin, like the mouth 
of a volcano. 

Arrowy Rhone. The Rhone, a river 

' of Enrope, is noted for the rapidity 
of its cnrrent. 

2 Rank veg-e-ta^tion, free, wild, and 

abnndant growth of plants. 

▼«r-dnre, greenness. 
Z Lebanon (the White Mouniain\ a 
long chain of mountains on the 
north of Palestine. The cedars of 
Lebanon, the wreck of a noble 
forest, occupy a platform in the 
eentre of a vast recess in the 
Bionntalns. 

Waters of Me^rom, a lake 4} miles 
by 3^. 
5 Hemmed in, surrounded by. 

Trop^i-oal, hot as in the Tropics, 
the hottest part of the Earth on 
either side of the Equator. 



In-di-go, a plant, the stalks of 

which yield a blue dye. 
Patches, plots of ground. 
Jer-i-cho, now represented by the 

small hamlet of Riha, 15 miles 

from Jerusalem. 

6 Trans-port, carrying. 

Days of our Lord, John xxi. 1-4. 

7 Ti-te-rl-as, the ruins of the ancient 

city extend along the south shore 

of the lake. 
Mag-d&-la, now a small Turkish 

village called McdjeL 
Mary Mag-da-lene, Matt, xxvii. 

56. 

8 Emerges, comes forth. 
Rarvtne', narrow valley. 
Bap-ids, parts of a river where the 

current is more rapid than usual. 

Fords of the Jor-dan, crossing- 
places. 

Saviour's baptism. Matt. iii. 13 17. 

Mountains of Mo^ab. The land of 
Moab lay on the other side of 
Jordan. 
12 U-nlque', only ; without a like. 

De-pres-sion, depth ; a falling in or 
sinking. 
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Summary. — The Jordan, the river of Palestine, runs from north to south, 
and divides the Holy Land into two parts. It rises in Lebanon, runs through 
the Waters of Merom and the Sea of Galilee, and after a winding course of 
about 200 miles falls into the Dead Sea. The valley of the Jordan has a lower 
level than any other valley in the world. The Jordan is regarded as a sacred 
river; it is annually visited by tens of thousands of pilgrims. The Dead Sea, 
called the Salt Sea (Gen. xiv. 3), and the Sea of the Plain (Deut. iv. 40), is about 
50 miles long by 8 broad. It has no outlet, and its waters are excessively salt 
It is believed to cover the sites of the cities destroyed by fire from heaven. 



4. DAMASCUS. 

1. Damascus is the oldest city in the world of 
which we have any record. It is mentioned in the 
Bible as the birth-place of Eliezer, the steward of. 
Abraham (Gen, xv, 2). It lies nesWed ^tkv^ ^«x^- 




dens and orchards, at an elevation of 2,300 feet 
above the level of the sea ; and owing to its 
thoroughly Oriental aspect, it is one of the most 
interesting cities in the East. 

2. Now, as always, in regard to beauty of site, 
Damascus is one of the most delightful and attractive 
spots in Syria. As you approach it you traverae 
a parched and desolate country where nothing re- 
freshes the eye ; but the instant you come in sight 
of it, one of the most magnificent prospects in the 
world bursts suddenly upon you. You look di- 
rectly down from an elevation of a thousand feet 
on the city of Damascus and its unrivalled plain 
with a feeling of wonder and delight. 
3. "In the foregi'ound, au MrfcxoVen. «x.-^M\ae of 
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gardens and orchards advances up to the very foot 
of the cliff* on which you stand, forming a circuit of 
more than fifty miles. In the midst of it, about 
two miles from the western hills, is the beautiful 
city, with its picturesque minarets, its domes and 
glittering crescents, like a fleet riding at anchor 
upon a little sea of the most richly-variegated 
foliage." 

4. Although such is the external view, the trav- 
eller is disappointed, on his entrance into the city, 
with its narrow streets and not very inviting houses. 
The population is estimated at 140,000, consisting 
of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans. 

5. Almost all the great Powers of the East have 
held sway in Damascus by turns — the Babylonian, 
the Persian, the Grecian, the Roman, and the Saracen. 
At this hour it holds the unique position of being 
the point of junction between the East and the 
West, or, as an old historian styled it some centuries 
ago, " It is the golden clasp which couples the two 
sides of the world together." 

6. It has not now a tithe of its once famous 
manufactures of silks, cottons, cloth of gold, jewellery, 
leather-work, and sword-blades. It is still, how- 
ever, a great centre of the caravan trade in the 
East; and every year in September an immense pil- 
grimage to Mecca sets out from Damascus. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Bec-ord, written account 
O-rl-ent^ eastern. 

2 Site, situation ; place on which it is 
Trav^erse, pass over. [built. 
Un-rl-yalled, having no eqvud. 

3 Clr^oaJt, border of a circle. 



Mln-a-rets, slender, lofty turrets on 
the mosques in Mohammedan 
countries, rising by different stages 
or stories, with baAaotAea Ixowv 
whicli the people «tfe wvxKtCksyaa^ 
to prayer. 
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Cres-cents. The crescent is borne 
on the Turkish national standard. 

Fleet, number of ships. 

Richly va-ri-e-gat-ed fo-11-age, 
leaves that are beautifully marked 
with white or yellow spots. 

4 Ex-ter-nal view, view from the out- 

side, or at a distance from. 

5 Oreat Powers, chief nations. 
U-nlque', only ; singular. 



Cen-tu-rles, hundreds of years. 
6 Tithe, tenth part. 

Car-a-van' trade. In the absence of 
roads, railways, etc., trade is car- 
ried on by merchants who travd. 
in company for greater security. 

Mec-ca, a city of Arabia, situated in 
a narrow valley near the Bed Sea. 
It is celebrated as the birth-place 
of Mohammed. 



Summary. — Syria lies on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Farming and the care of flocks are the pursuits of the people, who are a mixture 
of Turks, Arabs, and Greeks. The chief mountains are Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. 

Damascus, the capital, stands in a rich oasis of the Syrian desert. It is the 
oldest city in the world, and is mentioned in the Book of Genesis. Once famous 
for its sword-blades, it is now noted for its bazaars. It gave its name to damask, 
a fine kind of linen. Its manufactures are now unimportant 



5. AEABS OF THE DESEET. 

1. A large part of Arabia is desert. The greatest 
desert waste is called the Red Desert. It is a rain- 
less, waterless region. Only a few favoured spots 
are fitted for cultivation. Even wells are rare. It 
is only in certain depressions of the vast plain that 
wells, as a rule, are found; and wherever these occur 
with a sufficient supply of water, towns and villages, 
with gardens around them, have sprung up. These, 
however, are widely apart. The desert surrounds 
them like a sea. Each town is an independent state. 

2. The desert outside, though untenanted by any 
settled population, is roamed over by the Bedouin 
tribes, which form the bulk of the Arab race. Being 
both more warlike and more numerous than the 
townsmen, they hold every road leading from town 
to town ; so that communication with the outer 

world depends on their goodwiW awd ^V^^axyre. 




3. Each town puts itself under the protection of 
the principal Bedouin sheik of its district, who, in 
consideration of a yearly tribute, guarantees the 
citizens safety outside the city wai\s, B,Wo^\)i^ *Cftewi 
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to travel as far as his jurisdiction extends. This, 
in the case of a powerful tribe, may be many hundred 
miles, and may embrace many cities. Such has for 
ages been the condition of Arabia. It has led in 
many cases to the sheik becoming king of all the 
towns which pay him tribute, and to him being 
dignified with the title of emir or prince. 

4. In the desert, and everywhere outside the pre- 
cincts of the town, order is kept by the Bedouins, 
with whom the emir lives a portion of the year. 
He is then neither more nor less than a Bedouin : he 
throws off* his shoes and town finery, arms himself 
with a lance, and leads a wandering life. He com- 
monly does this at the beginning of spring, and 
spring is the season of his wars. The tribute paid 
by each town and village to the emir is assessed 
according to its wealth in date-palms and the sheep 
kept by its inhabitants. 

5. The desert life of the Arab is to-day the same 
as it has been for thousands of years. In a country 
where the burning sun and total absence of rain for 
nine months of the year convert the green pastures 
into a sandy desert, he leads a wild and wandering 
life. He cannot halt in one spot longer than the 
pasturage will support his flocks. 

6. With a few necessary articles he is contented. 
Mats for his tent ; ropes made from the hair of his 
goats and camels; pots for carrying fat; water-jars; 
earthenware bowls or gourd shells for holding milk ; 
leathern water-skins for the desert ; and sheep-skin 
bags for his clothes; — these are the requirements of 

the Arab. Their patterns Yvov^ w^v^y changed; 
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the water-jar of to-day is of the same form as those 
carried to the well by the women of thousands of 
years ago. 

7. The Arabs, gathering with their goats and 
sheep around the wells, remind one of that distant 
time when " Jacob went on his journey, and came 
into the land of the people of the east. And 
he looked, and behold a well in the field, and, lo, 
there were three flocks of sheep lying by it; for 
out of that well they watered the flocks : and a 
great stone was upon the well's mouth. And thither 
were all the flocks gathered : and • they rolled the 
stone from the well's mouth, and watered the sheep, 
and put the stone again upon the well's mouth in 
his place " (Gen. xxix. 1—3). The picture of that 
scene is an exact illustration of Arab daily life at 
the present day in the desert, where the present is- 
the mirror of the past. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 De-pres^lons, hollows. 

2 Bulk, greatest part. 
S Sheik, chief : lord. 

Yearly trlb-nte, certain amount of 

money paid every year. 
Guar-an-tees^ undertakes to secure 

or make sure. 



Jn-ris-^c-tion, power ; authority. 
E-mir, Arabian prince. 
4 Pre-dncts, limits ; boundaries. 
As-sessed^, calculated. 

6 Gourd, a many-seeded fruit, as the- 

melon. 

7 liir-ror, true picture ; likeness. 



Summary.— Arabia is a large peninsula, bounded by the Persian Gulf, th& 
Bed Sea, and the Arabian Sea. The interior consists of mouhtain and desert 
tracts, with extensive districts well cultivated. Arabia is famous for the horse 
and the camel. The Bed Desert, the greatest desert waste in Arabia, is roamed 
over l^ the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, who exact a yearly tribute from the> 
dwellers in the cities, whose property and lives they protect. 



(m) 
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6. AEABS AND THEIE HOESES. 

1. Arabian horses are the finest in the world; 
but those of the best breeds are a luxury reserved 
only for princes. The Bedouins use horses in their 
war expeditions; but in making long journeys in 
Arabia and in the deserts of Africa the camel and 
the dromedary are chiefly used. When a Bedouin 
is possessed of a fine Arab horse, he becomes so 
attached to it that almost nothing will tempt him 
to part with it. The feelings of a Bedouin who 
had from necessity sold a steed on which he set a 
very high value have been thus pathetically described 
by an English poetess : — 

2. 
My beautiful ! my beautiful ! that standest meekly by, 
With thy proudly-arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye, 
Fret not to roam the desert now, wdth all thy winged si>eed, 
I may not mount on thee again — thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 

3. 
Fret not with that impatient hoof, snuff not the breezj'^ wind, — 
The further that thou fiiest now, so far am I behind. 
The stranger hath thy bridle-rein — thy master hath his gold ; 
Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell !— thou'rt sold, my steed, thou'rt 
sold! 

4. 

Farewell ! Those free, untired limbs, full many a mile must roam. 
To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger's home. 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn and bed prepare ; 
Thy silky mane I braided once, must be another's care. 

5. 
The morning sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee 
Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where we were wont to be ; 
Evening shall darken on the earth, and o'er the sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 

6. 
Yes, thou must go ! The wild, free breeze, the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master's home — from all of these tcv^ exikV«i^ ow^ tcvm-sX. ^-^ . 
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Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become less fleet, 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck thy master's hand to meet. 

7. 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye glancing bright ; 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light : 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy si:)eed, 
Then must I, starting, wake to feel— thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 

8. 

Ah ! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 
Till foam- wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side ; 
And the rich blood that's in thee swells, in thy indignant pain. 
Till careless eyes which rest on thee may coimt each starting vein. 

9. 

Will they ill-use thee ? If I thought— but no, it cannot be. 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gentle, yet so free : 

And yet if haply, when thou'rt gone, my lonely heart should yearn, 

Can the hand which casts thee from it now command thee to return ? 

10. 

Retam ! — alas, my Arab steed ! what shall thy master do. 
When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanished from his view ? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the gathering 

tears 
Thy bright form for a moment, like the false mirage, appears ? 

11. 

Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with weary step alone. 
Where with fleet foot and joyous bound thou oft hast borne me on ; 
And sitting down by that green well, I'll pause and sadly think, 
It was here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw him drink ! 

12. 
When laM I saw him drink /—away ! the fevered dream is o'er ! 
I could not live a day, and kn^w that we should meet no more. 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hunger's power is strong — 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! but I have loved too long. 

13. 
Who said that I had given thee up ? who said that thou wast sold ? 
*Tis false !— 'tis false, my Arab steed ! I fling them back their gold ! 
Thus, thus I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains ! 
Away ! who overtakes us now may claim thee tor "hia \>aaxv&\ 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Bed-ou-ins, wandering Arabs ; dwel- 
lers in the desert 
Ex-pe-di-tions, undertakings. 
Drom^-da-ry, the Arabian camel, 
which has one hump on its back ; 
so named from its speed. 
Pa-thet-i-cal-ly, with much feeling. 
8 In-dig-nant, angry ; feeling scorn. 
10 Mir-age', a picture of distant objects 



seen in the atmosphere ; common 
in the Arabian desert. 
13 Hon. Mrs. Norton (1808-1877), one 
of the most popular poetesses of 
her time. Her principal x>oem8 
are Tfie Sorrows of Rosalie, Th€ 
Undying One, and The Child of the 
Islands. She also wrote several 
novels. 



7. THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 

1. Northward of the great plain of India, and 
along its whole extent from east to west, towers 
the sublime region of the Himalaya, ascending 
gradually till it terminates in a long range of sum- 
mits wrapped in perpetual snow. There may be 
traced, for the space of 1,000 miles, a continuous 
mountain range 20,000 feet above the sea, with 
many peaks much higher, some of them rising to a 
height of 28,000 and 29,000 feet. 

2. This vast mountain range is the highest part 
of the globe, and has been fitly termed " the roof of 
the world." The loftiest peak is Mount Everest, - 
which rises 29,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The inhabitant of the burning plain contemplates 
not without wonder this long array of white pin- 
nacles, which form the boundary of the distant 
horizon. 

3. At the foot of the Himalaya there is a pecul- 
iar belt of country, forming a plain about twenty 
miles broad, upon which the waters from the higher 
regions are poured down in such profusion that the 

river-beds are unable to contam \J\«ai. They ac- 
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cordingly overflow, and convert the ground into a 
vast swamp. Here, under the burning rays of a 
tropical sun, there is thrown up a vegetation so 
rank that the earth is choked rather than covered 
by it. 

4. The soil is concealed beneath a mass of dark 
foliage, while long grass and prickly shrubs shoot 
up so densely and so close as to form an almost 
impenetrable barrier. It is still more awfully 
guarded by the pestilential vapours which arise 
from it, and which make it at certain seasons a 
region of death. In these dark recesses the ele- 
phant, the tiger, and other wild animals, prowl un- 
molested. 

5. Above this deadly plain rise the lower moun- 
tain ranges, where the traveller passes through smil- 
ing and fruitful valleys, covered to a great extent 
with the noblest forests. Steeper and loftier ranges 
are seen beyond, and in the distance the snow-clad 
tops of the highest mountain chain. 

6. Generally speaking, the character of the loftier 
regions of the Himalaya is rugged and stem. They 
do not present that tranquil grandeur and those 
picturesque views which render the mountain scenery 
of Europe so enchanting. The mighty summits 
overhang no soft pastoral valleys, nor are reflected 
in the bosom of still and transparent lakes. The 
steep sides of the mountains dip down abruptly, 
forming dark chasms and ravines, at the bottom of 
which there is only room for the toiTent to force 
its way, 

7. The traveller hemmed m \>eW^eYv \J5\^ ^\fc<K^ 
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precipices sees only the dark grandeur of the chasm 
through which he winds, till he reaches some clear 
point from which he views successive ranges rising 
above, till they terminate in a long line of snowy 
pinnacles. 

8. Notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of these 
mountain scenes, there are a few places in which 
they open out into smiling plains of considerable ex- 
tent. The most extensive opening is at the western 
extremity of the Himalaya range, where lofty 
mountain ridges enclose the little kingdom of Cash- 
mere, which beyond any other spot on Earth seems 
to merit the name of a terrestrial paradise. 

9. The passes which extend across the Himalaya 
into Tibet, which lies between India and China, 
are of extreme and peculiar difficulty. From the 
structure of the mountains the roads are never 
repaired, nor are they capable of improvement, on 
account of frequent landslips and torrents. 

10. To cross the Himalaya from India to Tibet 
by the nearest route is a distance of 400 miles, or 
farther than from London to Edinburgh. All the 
passes are terrific; and the fatigue and suffering, 
from the rarity of the air in the highest thousand 
feet, cannot be described. Animals are as much 
distressed as human beings, and many die ; birds 
perish in thousands from the violence of the wind ; 
the drifting snow is often fatal to travellers ; and 
violent thunder-storms add to the horrors of the 
journey. 

11. Such are the thoroughfares oi eoTamet^ifc Ssv 
the Himalaya, generally carried nearVy ov^^ ^iXv^vt 
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summiis, rising sometimes as high as 20,000 feet. 
Yet through these tremendous passes the daring 
industry of man has contrived to form tracks, 
narrow indeed as well as perilous, but such as to 
enable Tibet and India to exchange commodities. 
For the conveyance of merchandise, an animal called 
the yak of Tibet is employed. It is a honied 
animal, covered with long hair which reaches to the 
ground. It is able to bear a heavy burden, and 
it alone is fitted to cross these steep mountain passes. 
12. Amid these awful scenes there are two spots 
peculiarly sacred and sublime ; those, namely, where 
the Jumna and the Ganges, the two rivers which 
give grandeur and fertility to the plain of Hindu- 
stan, burst from beneath the eternal snows. They 
issue forth as torrents, amid broken masses of 
granite, to force their way through the deep gorges 
of the middle Himalaya. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 SnbUme, grand. 
Tax^mlp-nates, ends. 
Fer-pet^a-al snow, continual snow; 

never-melting snow. 

2 Gon-tem-plates, looks upon. 

8 Belt of oountry, tract of land which 
surrounds the mountain. 
Pro-fti^on, abundance. 
8 vamp, marsh; tract of low Und 
usually covered with water. 
4 Im-pen-e-tra-Uo, impassable. 
PM-tt-Ien-tial, death-dealing. 
6 Tftuu-pa-ront, clear; that can be 
seen tiurongh. 
Ab-rnpt^ly, suddenly; without a 
fihaMM^ clefts. [slope. 



Ra-vlnes', deep, narrow hollows or 
valleys. 

8 Ter-res-trl-al par-a-dlse, earthly 

heaven. 

9 Landslips, land which breaks away 

and slips or slides down a moun- 
tain. 

11 Thor-ough-fares, roads ; passages. 
Gom-mod-i-ties, articles that are 

bought and sold. 
Mer^han-dlse, goods for sale. 
Yak, the grunting ox of Tartary, 

used as a beast of burden. 

12 Fer-tll-1-ty, fruitfulness. 
Gorges, narrow passages between 

mountains. 



Smnmary.— India, a great peninsula which stretcVieft aou\2QN<i«it^ U^tcl S^<^ 

Himalaja Mountains, is under British rule. The Queen ot 'E.ti^^.tv^ V% "Cgl^ 

Empress of India. Tlie Himalaya Mountains (ilbode 0/ Snov)> ex^ Mcl^ \s2^^«^ 
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mountains in the world. They extend from the Brahmaputra to the Indus, a 
distance of 1,500 miles ; not a single chain, but a broad range of snowy peaks, 
many of which rise to a height of 20,000 feet. Mount Everest, the highest peak, 
is 29,000 feet high. The base of these mountains is covered with dense jungle, 
full of elephants, tigers, and other wild animals. The nearest route from India 
to Tibet across the Himalaya is a distance of 400 miles. 



8. THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 

1. In the Himalaya, towards the western ex- 
tremity, is the famous valley of Cashmere. Here, 
at a height of 6,000 feet, in a temperate climate 
with abundance of moisture, and yet protected by 
lofty mountains from the fierce, continuous rains of 
the Indian south-west monsoon, is to be found the 
finest natural amphitheatre in the world. The mag- 
nificent mountains by which it is surrounded are 
covered more than half-way down with snow. 

2. Below the snow-line are seen dense forests of 
pine, and green grassy slopes. The valley-plain 
beneath is covered with the richest vegetation ; and 
its soft, luxuriant beauty, affords a striking con- 
trast to the great high walls of rock and snow that 
encircle it. The general eflfect is well portrayed in 
Moore*s well-known lines : — 

" Whose head in Winter grandeur towers, 
And whitens in eternal sleet ; 
While Summer, in a vale of flowers. 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet." 

3. Finest of all woollen textures, and most 
exquisite in workmanship, is the Indian shawl. 
Uniting richness of design with freshness of colour- 

ing, it has no rival in the woic\d. \V \^ tv.q>\, qv^^ 
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the most splendid tissue ever wrought by the hand 
of man, but it is also the most durable, whether it 
adorns the shoulders of a European beauty or girds 
the waist of an Eastern potentate. 

4. The seat of this industry is the Vale of Cash- 
mere, celebrated for " its roses, the brightest that 
earth ever gave," the chosen theme of the poet and 
the pamter. In this favoured spot and its sur- 
rounding mountains the industrious inhabitants are 
principally employed in laborious manufacture. 

5. The Cashmere shawl is woven from the wool 
of the Tibet goat. The material for the shawls 
(which is carried to Cashmere) is found next the 
skin of the animal, and is surpassingly soft and 
silky. When employed for fabricating shawls, the 
wool is first made over to the women to spin — a 
difficult and costly operation. It is next passed to 
the dyer, to give it its unalterable colours. Then it 
is delivered to the weaver, who sets up his simple 
frame and weaves, after the pattern given him, the 
segment of the shawl allotted for his task. 

6. The shawls are all made in separate pieces ; 
and when the portions distributed to the different 
weavers are finished they are given to skilled work- 
men, to whom is assigned the difficult task of 
joining the segments together. Shawls were for- 
merly made in pairs, but since European dealers 
have invaded Cashmere more than two are made 
from the same pattern. 

7. If destined for Europe, the shawl is washed 
in the river flowing from the Lake oi G«^\vxaet^> 
whose waters are reputed to preserve t\ve eo\o\ix^— 
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a property attributed to the aromatic plants grow- 
ing on its banks. A sheet of paper is laid between 
each fold of the shawl, and it is then enclosed in 
four or five envelopes, and packed with the utmost 
precaxiiion. 
8. So delic&te and complicated a -wq-eV ca.\i oaL^ 
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be accomplished by workmen versed in it from 
infancy, and who, living upon a handful of rice, 
are satisfied with moderate wages. The best work- 
men scarcely earn more than a few pence a-day. 
The low price of labour will always render Europe 
tributary to Asia for this luxurious production. 

9. What the Indian produces by years of manual 
labour, the European now obtains in a short time 
by means of machinery. Shawls are made in the 
Jacquard loom by workmanship the most intricate 
and complicated. Though inferior in softness to 
its Indian rival, the French shawl is the most 
beautiful and elaborate tissue machinery has ever 
produced. It also is made of the wool of the Tibet 
goat ; yet, notwithstanding some improvements, the 
French shawl never falls in the soft elegant folds of 
the true Cashmere. 

10. The great merit of the Indian Cashmere 
shawls consists in their wonderful harmony of 
colours and the rich invention of their patterns. 
The Cashmere wool is the most delicate and diffi- 
cult of all tissues to work ; and the Eastern natives, 
by their success in weaving it, have earned the 
reputation of being the most patient and most 
skilful weavers in the world. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Mon-soon^ a periodical wind of the 
Indian Ocean, which blows from 
the south-west from April to 
October, and from the north-east 
the rest of the year. 
Natural am-phl-the-a-tre, in form 
like a circular building, having 
rows of seats one higher than an- 
other, aronnd an open space. 



2 Luz-u-ri-ant, rich ; abundant. 
Por-trayed', drawn ; pictured. 
Moore (1779-1852), the most popular 

poet that Ireland has produced. 
He is best known as the author of 
Lalla Rookhy and Irish Melodies. 

3 Woollen tex-tures, cloths made of 

wool. 
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Tissue, cloth interwoven with gold 

or silver, or with figured colours. 
Po-ten-tate, prince. 

6 Tlb-et, country of Central Asia, for 

the most part subject to the Em- 
peror of China. 

Sur^ass-ing-ly, exceedingly. 

Fah-rl-cat-ing, manufacturing. 

Simple frame. See picture. 

Seg-ment, portion. 

Al-lot-ted, set aside ; given to him. 

7 Des-tined, intended. 
Re-put-ed, said. 



Ar-o-mat-io» sweet-scented ; spicy. 
Pre-cau-tion, care. 

8 In-fan-cy, childhood. 
Trib^u-ta-ry, indebted. 

9 Man-u-al labour, work done by 

the hands. 
Jac^uard (1752-1834), the inventor 

of a loom, which is called after 

him, for the weaving of figured 

goods. 
In-tri-cate, difficult to understand. 
E-lab^-rate, highly finished. 
10 Rep-u-ta-tion, name ; fame. 



Summary. — Cashmere is a fertile table-land of the Himalayas, in the extreme 
north of India. It is famous all over the world for the fine wool of its goats, 
yaks, and wild sheep. " The Yale of Cashmere " is a beautiful and fertile plain, 
fifty miles in length. Here are made the famed fine woollen or Cashmere 
shawls. 



9 THE GANGES. 

1. In a vast snow-field in the Himalaya, 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea, rises the great river 
of India — the Ganges. It is regarded as a sa^^red 
river by the Hindus, and devotees from all parts 
of India come to wash in its sacred waters. The 
practice has not yet died out of bringing the dying 
and the dead to the river banks for the tide to * 
carry them to paradise. So sacred, indeed, is this 
great river in the eyes of the natives, that in 
British courts of justice the water of the Ganges 
is used in administering oaths to Hindus, as the 
Koran is used for Mohammedans and the Gospels 
for Christians. 

2. The Ganges is about 1514 miles long, from its 
source to the Bay of Bengal. It flows in an east- 
erly direction through the great plain of India, 
receiving in its course many tributaries from the 

southern slopes of the Himalaya. 



3. The English owe almost as much gratitude to 
the Ganges as the Hintlas, for unquestionably to it 




we are indebted for our Indian Empire. It is 
the great military highway which enabled us to 
conquer the richest provinces oi H.\n.iMs\a.-ft. ■, "Ocis. 
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acquisition of which enabled us eventually to con- 
quer and maintain the rest of our possessions. Its 
value to the natives of Hindustan is immense. It 
is, and always has been, the grand route of com- 
munication and traffic in a country where roads 
adapted for the conveyance of goods are few. 

4. On the Upper Ganges, at Cawnpore, on the 
right bank of the river, is to be seen one of the 
great public works of India — the Ganges Canal. 
It is 350 miles long, with branches which make 
460 miles more. It is used for irrigation as well 
as for water transit. In this gigantic undertaking 
there is built across a river called the Solani an 
aqueduct, perhaps the most magnificent in the world 
Between Cawnpore and Allahabad, a distance of 
140 miles, navigation is carried on with much 
activity. Between Allahabad and the delta of the 
Ganges there is a distance of 560 miles. 

5. Between the head of the delta and the Bay 
of Bengal the Ganges sends off many branches, 
which form a complete net-work of waters, and at 
their outlets indent the coast line by about twenty 
estuaries. Of these the Hooghly is the most available 
for the purposes of traffic. The delta of the Ganges, 
covered by this net-work of waters, is about equal 
to the size of Wales. This labyrinth of creeks and 
rivers is called the Sunderbunds; and the numerous 
islands in it are covered with profuse and rank 
vegetation, called jungle. It is the home of the 
great Bengal tiger — the lord of the jungle. 

6. Like the Amazon, the Ganges is subject to the 
phenomenon ot the bore, caused by a ra^id rush of the 
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tide up the river. At spring-tides it ascends to a dis- 
tance of 200 miles; and near the mouth of the river 
the tidal wave rises sometimes to a height of 1 2 feet. 

7. The time of its approach being well known, 
hundreds of boats may be seen rowing as if for life 
towards the middle of the stream ; the force of the 
bore being felt most at the sides. The crews may 
then be seen urging on one another with wild shouts, 
although at the moment no danger appears. But 
soon afterwards the spectator is made sensible how 
necessary was the precaution, as the bore suddenly 
foams by with tremendous velocity, and with a roar 
like thunder. 

8. Only second in interest to the Ganges is the 
Indus, in the north-west of India. Its source is in 
the Himalaya, at a height of 17,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In its course to the Arabian Sea 
it receives four tributaries, which with the Indus 
give the name of Punjab, or the region of the 
" five rivers," to the plains which they fertilize. 

9. The third great river of India is the Brahma- 
putra, which rises on the north of the Himalaya, 
and, flowing through an almost unknown country, 
brings down a greater volume of water than the 
Ganges. It enters the sea through the same delta 
with the Ganges. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Level of the sea. All elevations of 
the land are measured from the 
lerel of the sea. 

Der-o-tees^ worshippers. 

Died out, been given up. 

Par^«^l8e, heaven. 

Aii-miB^9-t0r'i2ig, giving. 
(779) 



Oaths, solemn declarations made with 
an appeal to God. 

Ko-ran, the Scriptures of the Mo- 
hammedans. 

Mo-ham-me-dans, followers of Mo- 
hammed, \3[v% loxm^et q\ '^Ocksssw 
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8 Our Indian Empire, Queen Victoria 
is Empress of India. 

Ac-qul-sl-tion, getting; taking pos- 
session. 

Grand route, chief way or passage. 
4 Gawn-pore', the capital of a district 
of India of the same name, on the 
right bank of the Ganges. 

Ir-ri-ga-tlon, watering the land. 

Water transit, journeying by water. 

Aq-ue-duct, channel for conveying 
water. 

Al-lah-a-bad^ at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. Bathing 



in the united stream here is believed 
by the Hindus to confer special 

5 In-deni', break up. [privileges. 
Es-tu-a-ries, the mouth of a river 

where the tide meets the current. 
Lab-y-rinth, net-work. 

6 Am-a-zon, the chief river of South 

America, and the largest river in 

the world. 
Fhe-nom-e-non, appearance. 
Bore, the sudden influx of the tide 

in the mouth of a river. 

7 Pre-cau-tion, care taken ; caution. 
Ve-lOC-I-ty, speed ; rapidity. 



Summary.- The three great rivers of India or Hindustan are the Ganges, the 
Indus, and the Brahmaputra. The Ganges is joined by the Brahmaputra 
before it enters the sea. All these rivers rise in the Himalaya, within 100 miles 
of one another— the Ganges on the south side of the range, the other two on the 
north. The Ganges is the sacred river of the Hindus, who bathe in its waters as 
an act of religious purification. It also provides a great water-way for commerce 
and general communication. The delta of the Ganges is covered by a net-work 
of water. It is about equal in size to Wales. 



10. BOMBAY. 

1. The town of Bombay covers a little island of 
twenty-two square miles in extent. Tlie island 
was discovered by the Portuguese in 1529, who 
took possession of it, and named it Bnona Bahia, 
on account of the fine harbour formed by its con- 
nection with other neighbouring islands and the 
coast of the mainland of India. The harbour, which 
is as safe as it is spacious, is the finest trading port 
in all India. 

2. During the past half century Bombay has 
grown to be the third commercial city of Asia, sur- 
passed only by Calcutta and Canton. The popula- 
tion now amounts to about 800,000. Of these, 
8,000 are Europeans. The most important staple 

of its trade is cotton, in the export of which it is 
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sarpasaed only by New Orleans in the United States 
of America. 

3. The lai^eat proportion of the population con- 
sists of Hindus, a small, delicate race, with a dai-k 
bronze skin. The children of these natives are 
charming. Their slender limbs and graceful forms* 
are quite a study for a painter. The men of the 
poorest class wear very little clothing, often nothing 
but a loin-cloth or apron across the middle. 

4. Among the women slender and graceful forma 
are to be '^een 

but they practise 
the strange dis 
figuring custom 
of wearing a 
lai^e silver ring 
through tl e left 
nostril with 
stones, glass 
beads, and other 
decorations at- 
tached. Both 
sexes wear silver 
rings on their 
toes, and silver 
anklets. On their 
foreheads are 
painted streaks 
and patterns of 
varioas hues, the sign of their caste. 
■ 5. One of the moat remarkable and TftQaV. \\r- 
portant portions of the population oi "BoioViwj «c^ 
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the Parsis. They are descended from the ancient 
Persians, and are found dispersed over India. The 
men are tall, stalwart figures — a much finer and 
stronger race than the feeble Hindus. They dress 
in long full white cotton shii-ts and trowsers, and 
wear on their heads a high black cap or tiara. 
Many of the richest men of Bombay are Parsis; 
and their children are often to be seen walking 
out in dresses embroidered with gold and silver. 

6. In religion the Parsis are siui and fire wor- 
shippers. Hence, as the sun rises and sets, numbers 
of pious Parsis may be seen on the strand at Bombay 
standing or kneeling on spread-out rugs, and attest- 
ing their adoration of the coming or depajrting 
day-star by prayer. 

7. The funeral ceremonies of the Parsis are a 
most remarkable usage. High up on the ridge of 
a hill, where a splendid panorama of Bombay lies 
at the feet of the spectator, the Parsis possess a beau- 
tiful garden full of palm trees and flowers. In this 
cemetery stand the Six Dokhmas or Towers of Silence. 
They are white cylindrical towers, from thirty to 
forty feet in diameter, and about the same height. 

8. The inside is divided into three circles, sub- 
divided by walls into a number of open chambers 
where the bodies of the dead are placed. As soon 
as the white-robed attendants have received the 
corpse, which the relatives have escorted to the 
cemetery, they carry it, accompanied by chanting 
priests, and place it in one of the open chambers. 

9. Flocks of vultures at once come down from 
where they have been sitting on ^^ TL<ev^cAi^\vring 




nyra palms. They fling themselves on the body 
le the roofless tower, and in a few minutes the 
■le of the flesh is devoured. Numbers of black 
ins finish off the slender remains that are left 
bones are afterwards collected in the centre of 
tower. 
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Notes and 

1 Spa-doiu, large and roomy. 
Trading port, sea-port where trade 

is carried on. 

2 Sta-ple, chief part. 

4 A£L-klet8, ornaments for the ankles. 
Hnes, colours. 

Caste, distinctions or grades in Indian 
society. 

5 Partis, fire worshippers; descend- 

ants of Persian emigrants who 
settled in India in ancient times. 
Stal-wart, strong ; powerfolly built. 



Meanings. 

Ti-a~ra, head-dress. 

6 Day-star, name given to the sun. 

7 Pan-o-ra-ma, picture; picture pre- 

senting a view of objects in every 

direction. 
Gy-lin^rl-cal, round. 
Di-am^ter, width. 

8 Sub-dl-vld^ divided again. 

9 Vul-tnres, birds of prey. 
Pal-my-ra, a ruined city of Turkey 

in Asia; its remains occupy a 
space of about three square milef. 



Summary.— Bombay, on the west coast of India, occupies a splendid position 
for a commercial city, and has an excellent harbour. It is a place of grreat trade, 
especially in raw cotton. It is the Liverpool of India. The Parsis, descendants 
of Persian emigrants who settled in India, form one of the most important 
portions of the population of Bombay. Their dead are placed in open chambtfi 
in the Towers of Silence, which stand in a cemetery outside the city. Vultures 
devour the flesh, and the bones are placed in the centre of the tower. 



11. CALCUTTA. 

1. Calcutta lies at the head of a great delta called 
the Sunderbunds, hundreds of square miles in extent, 
through which the Ganges seeks the sea by a vast 
net-work of rivers. The Hooghly is one of these 
streams, having a channel flowing between low 
banks of alluvium, and obstructed by numerous 
shoals. The shoals shift so rapidly that their posi- 
tions require to be surveyed from day to day, and 
their latest changes of place telegraphed to the head- 
quarters of the pilot service. The tide both up and 
down the stream of the Hooghly runs so fast that if 
a ship touches ground she is lost ; and there are a 
hundred and twenty miles of this navigation be- 
tween the open ocean and Calcutta. 
2. Some distance beiore iceaeYvm^ G«lcutta, the 




river narrows considerably, with low banks of mud 
on either side, overgrown with palms, and sprinkled 
with occasional villages. Approaching the city, we 
pass the palace of the King of Oudh, an immense 
mass of buildings without any architectural preten- 
sions, on the left bank of the river. Here the dis- 
possessed monarch lives, surrounded by his retainers 
and menageries, the British Government paying him 
a lakh of rupees a-month in compensation for the 
loss of his former territory. A jungle of masts 
lines the left bank of the stream for the last three 
miles of the journey. A hundred thousand tons of 
shipping often lies in the port at one time, and 
almost every vessel is English. 

3. Calcutta is so European in appearance that, 
on steppiTjg ashore, one would tMnk Yuioa^ 'i'^ca 
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more at home, but for the heat, the natives, and 
the tropical vegetation. At one end of the open 
space stands Government House ; at the other, great 
barracks; and the intervening space is bordered by 
shops, oflSces, and warehouses. 

4. About a quarter of a; mile below the city 
stands the citadel, built by Clive soon after the 
Battle of Plassey ; and near it are remains of the 
famous ditch, dug in 1742, to protect the English 
factory from Mahratta attacks. The servants of 
the East India Company in Calcutta were too busy 
making money in 1756 to think of properly in- 
trenching themselves in the settlement ; and when, 
on the 1 7th of June in that year, the young Mahratta 
tyrant (Suraj-ood-Dowlah) sat down with fifty thou- 
sand troops around the wealthy factory, the garrison 
— a hundred and seventy-four in number, not ten 
of whom had ever heard a shot fired — after a gallant 
defence was obliged to surrender. 

5. Then followed the tragedy of the Black Hole, 
which has made the name of Suraj-ood-Dowlah 
infamous. A hundred and forty -six European 
prisoners were thrust into a chamber not twenty 
feet square, with only a single window, and locked 
up for the night, in one of the hottest months of 
the year. When the door of their prison was 
opened next morning, only twenty -three ghastly 
forms were dragged out alive. It is the one incident 
connected with Calcutta which no Englishman can 
fail to be reminded of as soon as he lands on the 
banks of the Hooghly. 

6. The streets, squares, private T^svdftnces, and 



public offices of Calcutta are more imposing than 
those of most European cities ; and the bungalows, 
which extend to considerable distances in the neigh- 
bouring country, are many of them little palaces. 
The fashionable world of Calcutta is to be seen 
every evening for a couple of hours before dinner 
driving on the Strand, which is crowded with 
carriages, like Hyde Park in the season. On the 




one hand la the iiver with its forest of tall masts ; 
on the other the palms and lawns of the beautiful 
E^en Gardens and overhead at this time of the 
year a sky flushed to the zenith with the crimsons 
of sunset 

7 At SIX odock the band plays, an4 \)tv^ 'wo^^ 
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of -well-dresaed men and women leave their carrif^es 
and promenade while listening to the music. But 
for its frame of tropical foliage, the scene would be 
entirely European in character. It is not the East; 
it is London transported to the East. At seven 
o'clock every one goes home to dinner, and the river- 




8. North o£ Calcutta lies the native bazaar, a 
vast extent o£ narrow streets, and squalid- looking 
hoases of tumble-down brickwork. E^ch house is 
a shop, where the native trader squats, with his 
hookah beside him, suiTomw\ed \)^ ■piles o£ bright 
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cottons or miscellaneoiis Eiu'opean wares. To a 
stranger's eye the whole bazaar looks as if it might 
be bought up, shops, stocks, and goodwill, for a song. 
Certainly no outsider could ever suppose himself 
standing upon the foundations whereon rest the 
great mills and stately warehouses of Manchester. 
But such is the fact. These dingy shops, only a 
few feet square, supply the most populous districts 
of India with all their foreign requirements, and 
send British textiles across the Himalaya, and as far 
as to Afghanistan. 



Notes and 

1 Al-lu-vi-lim, deposits of earth made 

b7 rivers, floods, etc. 

SlloalB, places where the water of a 
river is very shallow ; sand-banks. 

Tel^e-graphad, message sent by elec- 
tric telagraph. 

Kay-i-cn^tioii, manner of sailing. 

2 Pre-teuHtfons, show. 
Be-tain^«, aHendants. 

collections of wild 



Lakli» hundred thousand. 
Ba-peS8^, East Indian coin, equal to 
two ahiilings. 

3 Tiop^l-oal Teg-6-ta-tion, abundant 

growth, as in all hot countries. 
Iiutflr-fin^lng space, ground be- 
tween. 

4 Olire (1726-1774X an eminent states- 

man and soldier; the founder of 
the British empire in India. 
Battle of Plas^ej (1757). This 
victory laid the foundation of the 
British dominion in India 



Meanings. 

Mah-rat-ta. The Mahrattas were a 
powerful Hindu nation, who once 
contested the supremacy of India 
with the British. 

5 In-fa-mou8, shameful ; branded with 

guilt. 

6 More im-pos-ing, grander looking 
Buii-ga-low8, houses or cottages, of 

a single floor, which are either 
thatched or tiled. 
Ze-nith, the point of the heavens 
directly overhead. 

7 Prom-e-nade', walk tn and fro. 
Fo-ll-»ge, clusters of leaves, flowers, 

8 Squal-id, very dirty ; filthy. [etc. 
Hook-ah, a pipe so arranged that the 

smoke is made to pass through 

water for the sake of cooling it. 
Mis-oel-la-ne-ons, different kinds of. 
Good-will, custom of any trade or 

business. 
Song, small sum of mon^y. 
Af-ghan-is-tan', country of Asia 

north of the Himalaya. 



Smnmary. — Calcutta is the chief city of the province of Bengal, and the 
capital of British India. It stands on the Hooghly, the most westerly br mch of 
the Ganges. It contains .the Government House, the citadel of Fort William, 
and other fine buildings. The European part of the city has broad streets and 
handsome houses ; the native quarter has narrow streets of tumble-down houses. 
In 1756 one hundred and forty-six persons were shut up in a cellar called " The 
Klack Hole." One hundred and twenty-three of them ^\«^ >[^lox^ telqtd^V 
The popalation of QUcutta is aboat half a million. 



12 MADRAS 
1 The city of Madras lies on the eastern side of 
India. It is situated on a surf-beaten shore without 
a harbour. The curved anns of two unfinished 
piers hardly break the violence of the great waves 
which fall in heavy surf on the exposed shore. All 
" I as well as passengers have to be conveyed 




through the surf in boats or on rafts. A ship's anchor 
is hardly down in the sea outside before she is 
surrounded by surf-boats — big flat-bottomed craft 
made of planks, without ribs or framing, and sewn 
tqg^ether with fibres. 
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2. Several natives, naked but for their waist- 
cloths, form the crew of each boat, and one man 
steers. These naked black fellows are powerful 
men, and pull together splendidly. The boat rides 
easily over the big rolling waves; but no sooner does 
it approach the surf or broken water than the men 
shout and pull with all their strength, so as to get 
through without a wetting. This accomplislied, each 
passenger is carried ashore by two strong fellows, 
and safely landed on the beach. 

3. The native town contains several hundred 
thousand inhabitants; but the streets are narrow 
and dirty, bordered on either side by houses built 
of mud. The bazaar, a large open space surrounded 
by shops and stalls, is crowded at all times with 
people, buying fruit, rice, and other things. 

4. The European part of Madras lies spread along 
the shore. The beach is lined with large build- 
ings, custom-house, and merchants' warehouses, while 
at some distance is Government House, half-hidden 
in a mass of green foliage. Though the commerce 
of Madras is considerable, it suffers greatly from 
the want of a harbour. The population is about 
400,000. 

Summary. — Madras is on the eastern coast of India. It stands on a surf- 
beaten shore, and has no harbonr. Passengers and goods are landed in smaU 
boats. It contains many fine buildings, and has extensive commerce. 



13. EICE AND GPniM. 



1. Two of the principal productions of India are 
rice and opium. The rice plant is a VnA oi ^%s»» 
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which thrives best in low, damp lands, a;^ it needs a 
great deal of water, After the seed has been sown, 
the field is usually flooded with water several inches 
deep until the seeds sprout The water is then 
drawn off. But the held is again flooded before 
the grain ripen-s. 
and the higher 
the water rises 
the higher the 
rice grows, the 
ear always keep- 
ing above the 
water. It com- 
monly grows 
three or four 
feet high, and 
bears its grain in 
heads much like 
oats. 

2. A few days 
before the rice is 
ready to cut, the 
water is drawn 
off from the field ; 
then the grain is 
cut with sickles, 
and spread out to dry. The rice is separated from 
the straw in a threshing machine, and the husk is 
afterwards taken off in a mill. 

3. Rice is the principal food of nearly one-third 
of the human race — mostly in hot climates, such as 
India and Southern China. A. iaAVMjre «i VJci* t\ita 
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crop in India or in China means famine to hundreds 
of thousands of people, 

4. The cultivation of rice dates from the oldest 
periods of which we have any historical record. 
The verse, " Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for 
thou shalt find it after many days," evidently 
applies to rice, which in Egypt is always sown 
whilst the waters still cover the land, the retreating 
floods leaving a rich deposit of soil in which the 
rice grows luxuriantly. 

5. Opium is made from the poppy, an annual 
plant growing from two 
to four feet high. The 
opium poppy is a native of 
Persia, and is extensively cul- 
tivated in Turkey, Egypt, 
Arabia, and British India. 
In February and March, when 
the plant is growing, the 
poppy heads are sliced with 
an instrument like a little saw. 
From the incisions made by 
this instrument the opium 
oozes out as a milky juice, ^' 
which as it dries becomes a 
soft, brown, sticky paste. 

6. Each morning this paste 
is scraped off with small 
shells, and collected, and then 
made into balls of about half 
a poimd weight. The balls are packed in chests 
and exported to China and other cownttVea. Twct%, 
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in spite of all prohibitions, it finds its way, and 
immense quantities of it are consumed. 

7. Eastern nations generally are very fond of 
opium, which they either smoke or take in the 
form of small pills. The disgrace of having forced 
a market in China for the sale of opium lies with 
the Government of India. The cultivation of it is 
a Government monopoly, and an immense revenue 
is derived from its sale in China. 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Sio^kles, hooked instruments. 
Threshing, beating out. 

3 One-third of the human race, one- 

third of the ivhole population of 
the world, about 400 million. 

4 His-tor^i-oal record, account of 

facts upon which we can rely. 
Cast thy, etc., Eccles. xi. 1. 



De-pos-it, laying down. 
Luz-u-rl-ant-ly, in great abundance. 

5 In-dt-slons, cuttings. 
Ocz^s, flows gently. 

6 Pro-hi-hI-tlon8, forbiddings. 
Ccn-sumed', used. 

7 Mo-nop-o-ly, possession ; sole power 
Rev-e-nue, income. [to deal in. 



Summary.— Rice is a kind of grass, bearing a close resemblance to barley when 
in the ear. It is one of the most valuable and extensively cultivated of all the 
cereal grains. From the earliest records it has formed the principal food of the 
great mass of the population of the Indian and Chinese Empires. 

Opium is the dried juice of the unripe head of the white poppy. It is con- 
sumed in large quantities in Asia. It is made into small pills, which are smoked 
in pipes of a peculiar construction. 



14. CEYLON. 

1. The island of Ceylon lies fifty miles south- 
east of India. It is a beautiful island, and of 
great fertility. Galle, or Point de Galle, the most 
famous and important town of Ceylon in ancient 
times, is situated on a rocky promontory in the south 
of the island. It was an important trading port 
more than two thousand y^ax^ %^o. Here the 
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Eastern and Western worlds met half-way. The 
Arabian merchants, sailing eastward from the Red 
Sea, here had commerce with the Malays of the 
Eastern Archipelago and the still more remote 
Chinese. 

2. It is supposed that Galle W8is the Tarshish of 
the ancient Phoenicians and Hebrews. The apes 
and peacocks, ivory and gold, which those navigators 
brought to Palestine in the days of Solomon, were 
actually known to the old Hebrew writers by the 
same names as they now bear among the Tamils of 
Ceylon. 

3. Colombo, though' now the chief town of the 
island, and the port at which the principal steamers 
call, does not possess the natural advantages which 
belong to Galle. At Galle there is a fine natural 
harbour, and it lies in the direct sea route between 
Europe and the Indies. The English Government 
has within the last few years constructed a stupen- 
dous breakwater at Colombo, and thus helped to 
confirm its pre-eminence for a time. 

4. The hill country of Ceylon occupies about 
one-fourth of the whole extent of the island. The 
northern half is quite flat ; in the southern half 
the highlands rise to a height of from four to 
six thousand feet above the sea — the loftiest peaks 
reaching seven or eight thousand feet. Even 
so late as the beginning of this century the hill 
(Country of Ceylon was in parts quite unknown. 
The greater part of the mountainous centre was 
impassable, and covered with an unbroken forest 
untrodden hy any European. Herds oi ^\^^'kc^^ 

OTPJ Q 
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■bears, tigers, boars, and elks, were the lords of this 
wilderness. 

5. In 1825 it was proved that the soil and 
climate were especially favourable to the cultivation 
of coffee. The success of the first coffee plantation 




was such that soon a perfect army of coffee planters 
invaded the hill forests, induced partly by the 
i-omantic and adventurous life in the wilderness. 
In less than twenty years, by axe and fire, a large 
i-egion was transformed into profitable plantations. 
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6. The aspect of the coffee plantations is very 
pretty. The coffee trees in the low country, as 
cultivated by the natives, grow with tall stems from 
twenty to thirty feet high ; but in the hill plantar 




BBANOH or COnrBS TRIE. 



tions they are generally cut low to increase their 
productiveness, and are spreading shrubs not more 
than three or four feet above the soil. The dark 
green shining leaves form a close surface, with the 
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bunches of fi-agrant white blossoms, or dark red 
berries, somewhat like cherries, rising above them. 

7. One of the other productions for which Ceylon 
is famous is cinnamon. It is the inner bark of a 
tree which is found chiefly in Ceylon, but also in 
China and South America. The branches are cut 
when from three to five yeai'S old, and when they 
are as large as a common cane. The outer bark is 
first scraped ofl*, and then the inner bark is peeled 
ofi* with a knife. The pieces are dried in the sun 
until they curl up into little rolls, when they are 
packed in bundles for market. 

8. Neither the leaves nor the flowers of the 
cinnamon tree give forth any smell. It is only 
when the season arrives for gathering the bark that 
the ^'isitor to the gardens will enjoy the perfume 
of this plant, the pleasant odour and taste of which 
are due to the volatile oil which it contains. A 
walk through the cinnamon gardens during the 
busy season is tinily chaiming. Everywhere in 
the month of May gi'oups of cinnamon peelers 
are to be seen peeling ofi* the bark from the twigs. 
The largest of the cinnamon gardens in Ceylon is 
one neai- Colombo, covering upwards of 17,000 
acres of land. Cinnamon is cultivated in other 
countries, but the best comes from Ceylon. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Fer-til-i-ty, fruitfolness; richness of 

soil. 
Galle, a town and sea-port on the 

south-west side of Ceflon. [cape. 
Prom^n-to-ry, headland or high 
Red Sea, a branch of the Indian 

Ocean, separating Arabia from 

Africa- 



Eastern Ar-chi-pel-a-go, a vast 
number of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, between Asia and AnstralU- 
2 Tar^shlsh, 1 Kings x. 22. 

PhOB-nl^-ans, from Phoenicia, » 
tract of country north of Palestine. 
Tyre and Sidon were the chief 
cities. These people were long n- 
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nowned for the extensive trade 
the7 carried on with all known 
lands. 



trance of a harbour to break the 
force of the waves. 
Pre-em-i-nence, first place 



He^brews, the Israelites. 6 Pro-duG^tive-ness, power to produce 

Days of Sol-o-mon, 1 Kings x. 21-22. I fruit 
Tam-ils, one of the most numerous 8 O-dour, smelL 



of the manf races of India. 
3 Sta-pen-doos, immense; very large, 
Break-wa-ter, barrier at the en- 



Vol-a-tlle oil, a substance which 
easily wastes away when exposed 
to the atmosphere. 



Summary. — Ceylon, a large and fertile island about fifty miles south-east of 
India, is about one-fourth less than Ireland. It forms a separate crown colony 
There are mountains in the interior. Among the chief vegetable products are 
coffee and cinnamon. The lord of the forest is the elephant. Colombo, on the 
west coast, is the capital. Point de Galle, in the south, is a packet station- 



15. CEYLON PEABX-FISHEEY 

1. About twelve miles from the shore of Ceylon 
is the celebrated pearl-fishery. This spot is deserted 
all the year round except in February and March. 
It is then alive with treasure-seekers. Crowds of 
people, from many countries, of. many tongues and 
many colours, are there, all engrossed in the search 
for pearls. The merchant is there, and the traveller, 
as well as crowds of busy native workmen. 

2. 'Tis sunset, and the boats are launched, each 
with twenty men — ten to row and ten to dive, 
five of whom at a time go down into the deep. 
Night passes, but when mom comes the diving 
begins. In the bottom of each boat are five huge 
stones, and through a hole in each a rope has been 
passed. 

3. Each diver plants his right foot firmly on 
one of these stones, while with his right hand he 
grasps a rope ; and weighted by the stone he 
speedily sinks to the bottom. To hold the shells 



he bears a basket, or he hangs a net-work bag 
round his neck. 

i. As soon a.s he reaches the bottom, and not 




daring to glance around lest some fierce shark be 
near, he quickly gathers all the shells within his 
reach. Generally speaking, in. sXicro.^. ^-^ci minutes 
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he pnlls the rope, which his right hand has never 
let go, and is swiftly drawn up again into the boat. 

5. Each diver makes from forty to fifty plunges 
in a day, bringing up perhaps a hundred shells at 
a time. The pearl shells ai'e put into pits dug in 
the earth, where mats are spread to receive them. 
They are left there till the creatures within them 
die, when the shells opening of themselves allow 
the pearls to be safely removed. 

6. The pearl is supposed to be produced by some 
injury whici. has happened to the oyster : perhaps 
a grain of sand or other irritating substance has 
entered inside the shell, and this must be covered 
over that it may no longer wound ; or a hole has 
been made in the shell, and it must be filled up. 
This is done by the oyster laying layer upon layer 
of the same substances that fonn the lustrous coat- 
ing of the shell which we call mother-of-pearl. 

7. The result is that there is produced a beautiful 
round pearl, a marvel of beauty, a gem to glisten in 
a monarch's diadem, and to be the poet's symbol 
for all that is most precious and most piu-e. The 
value of the Ceylon pearl-fishery is many thou- 
sands of pounds a-year. 

8. Ten or twelve pearls of different sizes are 
often found in one shell. The Chinese are said to 
force oysters to make pearls, by putting small beads 
of mother-of-pearl into the shells of living oysters, 
and then putting the oysters back again into the 
sea, where they soon cover the beads and make 
them into large pearls. 

9. The taste of various nations diff^x^ m x^^%x$i- 
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to the colour of pearls. Europeans like pure white, 
but the Ceylonese prefer rose-tinted ones, and the 
people of India yellow pearls. 

10. Pearls have been prized in all ages of the 
world. Julius Caesar, who was a great lover of 
pearls, carried back to Rome many fine ones which 
he obtained in Britain. Many splendid pearls 
belong to the different crowned heads of Europe ; 
but the Shah of Persia is said to possess the finest 
in the world. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 En^ro3sed^ occupied ; wholly taken 
6 Injury, hurt. [up. 

Ir^rl-tat-ing, disturbing. 

Mother-of-pearl, hard, inside layer 
of several kinds of shells. 



7 Di-a-dem, crown. 

Sym-bol, emblem ; sign. 
10 Ju-li-us CsB-sar, great Eoman 
general, 100 b,c. to 44 b.c. 
Shah, monarch. 



Snmmary.— Pearl-fisheries flourish in the East. One of the most celebrated 
fisheries is at the island of Ceylon. The chief locality of the Ceylon pearl-fishery 
is a bank about 20 miles long and 12 miles from the shore. Divers go down to 
the bottom of the sea and bring up the oysters which contain the pearls. The 
shells of the oysters are from 9 to 12 inches in diameter. The pearls are formed 
by the oysters laying layer upon layer of the shining substance with which they 
coat their shells, round some hard substance which has found its way into their 
shells. 



16 SINOAPOEE. 

1. Singapore is a small island south of the Malay 
peninsula. The town is occupied by Europeans, 
Chinese, and Malays, each section dwelling in a 
separate part of the town. It is the most important 
place in the Straits Settlements. Its position at the 
southern end of the. China Sea, which is the high- 
way for ships of all nations on their way to China, 
is one oi great advantage for trade. On the borders 
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o£ this sea are the great islands of Borneo Java, 
and Samatra, all of which eontiibute largely to the 
commerce of the East. 
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2. The exports from Singapore include sago, of 
which immense quantities are sent to Britain ; also 
a great variety of the most valuable spices ; and 
large quantities of gutta-percha. Sago is prepared 
from the sago-palm tree. It is obtained from the 
pith in the interior of the trunk. The trees are 
cut down as soon as they show signs of flowering, 
which takes place when they are fourteen or fifteen 
years old. The trunk is split into pieces, and all 
the inside, which is white, soft, and spongy, is 
scraped out and beaten in cold water till the starch 
or sago is separated. The water is then poured off 
and the sago dried, and afterwards packed up in 
boxes or bags for sale. In this state it is called 
pearl sago. 

3. Like rice, sago forms the chief food of mill- 
ions of people in warm climates. The sago-palm 
generally grows best in swampy ground. Its trunk 
is from five to six feet in circumference, rising to a 
height of about twenty feet. A single tree is said 
to yield from five to six hundred pounds of sago. 
It grows in China, Japan, and all over the East 
Indies, but principally in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

4. Among the most useful productions of the Malay 
Archipelago is gutta-percha, the dried juice of a tree 
which grows to a height of sixty or seventy feet. 
It is found on many of the islands of the Eastern 
seas. The Malays usually cut down the tree, strip 
off the bark, and collect the milky juice which is 
found between the bark and the wood. The juice 
hardens by exposure to the air, and is then made 
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into cakes or lumps and sent to foreign countries. 
It is one of the most useful of vegetable substances. 
It is very tough, and completely waterproof. Very 
slight heat softens it, so that it may be moulded 
into almost any shape. One of the most valuable 
uses to which gutta-percha is applied is the covering 
of ocean tel^raph cables. 

5. Among the most valuable of the spices which 
come from the Malayan Archipelago is the nutmeg. 
The fruit of the tree when ripe is golden yellow, 
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and resembles a pear. Each fruit contains a 
single seed or nut — the nutmeg of commerce. The 
nutmeg-tree, which grows to a height of about 
twenty feet, does not flourish anywhere but in the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago. All attempts 
to introduce it into other tropical countries have 
failed. 

C. The Dutch at one time endeavoured to obtain 
a complete monopoly of this valuable spice. With 
this object they tried to extirpate the tree from all 
the islands except one. But the attempt was com- 
pletely frustrated in a curious way by birds. In 
these regions there is a species of wood-pigeon which 
feeds on the fruit of the nutmeg-tree. These birds 
in eating the fruit dropped the nut beyond the 
assigned limits, spreading it over the whole islands 
of the Archipelago. 

7. Cloves form another of the spices which 
come to us from the East India Islands. They 
are the dried flower buds of a species of myrtle 
tree. Pepper is a spice obtained from the dried 
berry of a climbing shrub which grows wild in the 
East Indies, but is now cultivated in most hot 
countries. The best comes from the East. The 
berries, which resemble those of the holly in size 
and colour, grow in clusters of twenty or thirty, 
like a bunch of currants. Black and white pepper 
come from the same berries. Black pepper is 
obtained by grinding the whole berry when 
dried. White pepper is made by soaking the 
berries in water and then rubbing off the outer 
covering. 




i region norlh of thi^ Hiin:ilaya. Shui^hitlt centre at iia. uad«, 

to Lbinn- Z-^asA, [he capilol, I Canton, cbic? dVf toT ^□tv^v^'h vi^^. 

Jlj-eflhclliiddlli'is. I - - 
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Notes and 

1 Ma-lays^ inhabitants of the Malay 

peninsula, a country of Indo-China. 

Seo-tion, portion. 

Straits Set-tle-ments, the name 
given to the British settlements 
near the Strait of Malacca, be- 
tween the Malay peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra. 

2 Spices, aromatic or sweet-scented 

plants, used for seasoning food. 

3 Swampy ground, ground usually 

under water. 



Meanings. 

Tel^-graph cables, the telegraph 
wires which run under the ocean 

4 Ma-lay^ Ar-chi-pel-a-go, the large 

system of island groups between 
Asia and Australia, inhabited by 
Malays, one of the five great races 
of men. 

5 Trop^i-cal oonntries, hot countries 

within the tropics ; that is, on and 
near the equator. 

6 Ez-tlr-pate, root out. [down. 
As-signed^ limits, boundaries laid 



Summary.— The Straits Settlements are possessions of Great Britain; so 
called because they are near the Strait of Malacca, between the Malay paiinsoh 
and the island of Sumatra. The chief of them is the island of Singapore, with 
the town of the same name. It is the centre of the commerce of the surronndiiig 
islands and the neighbouring countries. Singapore exports si^o, gutta-penduk 
cloves, pepper, and other spices. 



17. THE CITY OF PEKIN. 

1. The capital of China is Pekin, a name which 
means the " Court of the North." Nankin, the 
former capital, means the " Court of the South.** 
Pekin is situated in the north of China, near the 
Peiho river, about 100 miles from the sea, and con- 
sists of two distinct towns, the one Tartar and the 
other Chinese. The Chinese, or outer town, is alone 
accessible to foreigners. The Tartar, or inner town, 
is where the emperor resides. 

2. The Tartars are of a different race from the 
Chinese, though they do not differ much in appear- 
ance. Long ages ago the Tartars conquered China, 
but they are now so mingled with the Chinese 
people that the Tartar conquest is nearly a forgotten 
fact in history. The two towns are surrounded, 

^md are also separated irom eadv o^iX\^x, \y^ Vv^<^ 
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walls. Together they cover an area of 28 square 
miles, and have a population of about a inillioD. 
The emperor's public and private palaces, tem'^les, 
and gfu-deuB are in the heajt oE the TartAi cA.'^. 
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3. In the Tartar or " Imperial " city a conspicuous 
object is the Temple of Heaven, which is visited 
in great state by the emperor once a-year, and 
never opened but on that occasion. Attached to it 
is the Temple of the Seasons, which is entered by 
the emperor alone with the imperial princes and 
their suites. 

4. The walls which encircle Pekin are pierced by 
several gates surmounted by high towers, which at 
a distance are striking and picturesque. But the 
streets and bridges are in a dilapidated condition, 
and, with the neglected appearance of the canals, 
give a ruinous aspect to this great Chinese city. 

5. North of Pekin, a two days' trip brings the 
traveller to a remarkable place called the Valley 
of the Imperial Tombs, the entrance to which is 
guarded by five mighty gates. Here, in a sandy 
plain, enclosed by an amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains, stand the colossal tombs of thirteen 
Chinese emperors, whose reigns spread over many 
centuries. 

6. Still further north — about forty miles from 
Pekin — the Great Wall of China is reached. It 
was built more than two thousand years ago as a 
defence against the Tartars. This remarkable work 
is twenty feet in height on the hills, and thirty feet 
on the plains. Its breadth at the top is eighteen 
feet, while great square towers at intervals rise 
above the main wall. 

7. It runs in a zigzag form over the crests of 
rocky hills and along plains. Like a snake turned 

into stone, it is seen winding \^s» ^^^ ovq^y hill and 
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plain for a distance of 1,250 miles from the liead 
of the Yellow Sea westward, separating China from 
Mongol a. It has been repeatedly rcpaire<I, and in 
part rebuilt; and though now in maT\>/ -^Xaftfeft m 
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decay, the Great Wall of China remains to this day 
one of the wonders of the world. 

8. Beyond the Great Wall the traveller soon 
reaches the road which crosses the Desert of Gobi, 
a vast sandy and stony plain about 2,000 miles in 
length and 500 in breadth. It is surrounded by 
grassy steppes, in which wandering tribes of Mon- 
gols pasture their flocks. In the desert itself there 
is scarcely any grass, only a surface of stones and 
rocks, and in many places a boundless sea of sand 
stretching away to the horizon, in which the sun 
sinks as in the ocean. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Pei-ho', river of China near Pekin. 
Ac-ces-si-ble to, able to be got at 

3 Gon-spic-u-ous, clearly visible. 
Suites, trains of attendants. 

4 Dl-lap^i-dat-ed, ruinous ; wasting. 

5 Co-103-8al, enormous ; very large. 

7 YelloTT Sea, an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. 



Mon-go-11-a, large region of the 
Chinese Empire. A considerable 
part of it is covered with the Great 
Desert of Gobi or Shamo. 
8 Desert of Oo^bi, great sandy desert, 
consisting of a considerable part of 
Eastern Turkestan and Mongolii. 

Steppes, plains. 



Summary. — The Chinese Empire is a vast region, which occupies most of the 
middle and eastern parts of the continent of Asia. It is considerably larger 
than Europe. China is one of the most densely peopled countries in the world. 

The capital of the empire is Pekin. It consists of two distinct towns, the one 
Tartar, the other Chinese. 

The northern boundary of China is The Great Wall, which runs inland for a 
distance of 1,250 miles. 



18. THE CITY OF CANTON. 

1. Canton, in the extreme south of the country, 

is situated on the Canton river, about seventy miles 

from its mouth in the China Sea. It has long been 

a place of great importance, and at the present day 

j^ ranks as one of the richest cWXes m ^Ctv^ "^^i^^*. It 
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is the chief city in China for foreign trade, and 
bears evidence of vast wealth and prosperity. 

2. It has a population of a million and a half; 
so that this one city of China is equal to Manchester^ 
Liverpool, and Glasgow together. About one mill- 
ion and a quarter of the inhabitants live in the 
crowded streets and lanes of the city, while the rest 
live in boats on the river. 

3. One of the most marvellous features of Canton 
is the city of house-boats, floating and stationary, in 
which about a quarter of a million people live ; and^ 
it may with truth be added, are bom and die. 
These house-boats lie in tiers along the river sides 
and the canals. Many of them are floating shops, 
and do a brisk trade — one end of the boat being 
the shop, and. the other the dwelling-house. A 
bamboo roof, which slides in telescope fashion, covers 
the boat. Unlike the houses of the poor on shore, 
the house-boats are models of cleanliness, and space 
is utilized and economized by many ingenious con- 
trivances. These boats, which form neat rooms with 
matted seats by day, turn into bedrooms at night ; 
and the children have separate little *' rooms " for 
themselves. 

4. Many of the boats have gardens on their roofs. 
These are called " flower . boats," and are of noisy 
and evil reputation. " Marriage boats," green and 
gold, with much wood-carving, and flags and au- 
spicious emblems of all kinds, are to be seen ; flor- 
ists' boats, with platforms of growing plants for 
sale ; washing boats ; market boats — flo^.tm% d\Q^%^ 
which supply the Boating population N«f \VJtv «Ji\. VypAs. 
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of marketable commodities. Both on the river and 
on shore, Canton is one of the most wonderful and 
fascinating places that can be seen. 

5. The city on shore can hardly be seen for the 
forests of masts and boats that lie on the river. 
The only way to obtain a good view of the city 
is to ascend one of the pagoda towers, which rise 
above the monotonous level of the streets. One 
of these, called the " Five-storied Pagoda," forms 
the north-east corner of the great wall of Canton, 
and looks down upon the Tartar city. 

6. Away from the Tartar city is the mercantile 
quarter, which is practically one vast market or 
bazaar thronged with people from morning till 
night. Eight feet is the width of the widest street 
but one ; and between the passers-by, the loungers, 
the people standing at stalls eating, or drinking tea, 
and the itinerant venders of goods, it is one long 
push to get through this part of Canton. 

7. As one elbows his way through the crowd, he 
is apt to be hustled aside by the passing of a pro- 
cession, consisting of a handsome closed palanquin, 
borne by four, six, or eight bearers, in red liveries, in 
which reclines a stout, magnificently-dressed man- 
darin, who sits reading or absorbed, without taking 
the least notice of the crowds around. Coolies 
carrying burdens on bamboo poles, and uttering 
deafening cries ; marriage processions, with songs 
and music ; funeral processions,' with weeping and 
wailing — all kinds of processions succeed one another 
incessantly. 

8, Many o£ the streets m CaTv\.oTv ?vx^ ^^McA^d to 
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shops of one kind of trade. Thus there is the 
" Ja<le Stone Street," entirely given up to the making 
and sale of jade stone jewellery ; there is a whole 
street devoted to the sale of coffins ; several in which 
nothing is sold but furniture; chinawaie streets; 
book and engraving streets; streets of silk shops; 
streets of workers in brass, silver, and gold ; streets 
of second-hand clothing, where gorgeous embroideries 
of silk and gold can be bought for almost nothing ; 
and so on, every street blazing with colours, splen- 
did with costume, and abounding with wealth and 
variety. 

9. There are thousands of buteWis' mA ^aSa- 
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mongers* shops, and stalls at which food of all kinds 
is sold. At one place will be seen a " dog and eat 
restaurant," where at all hours will be found richly- 
dressed men eating savoury dishes made from the 
flesh of these animals. At another place may be 
had the famous " birds' -nest soup ; " but this is only 
a luxury for the rich — the nests, which are brought 
from Sumatra, being very costly. 

10. The streets of Canton are guarded by ancient 
gates or barricades. These gates, which enclose 
every street, are locked at night, only to be opened 
by favour of the watchmen on guard. Their closing 
brings to an end the busy street- life, and at 10 p.m. 
Canton, cut up into small sections barred out by 
these gates from each other, is like a city of the 
dead. 



1 Can-ton' river, a river of China, on 
which is Canton. 
Foreign trade, trade with uther 
countries. 
■3 Sta-tion-a-ry, fixed ; standing in one 
place.— Tiers, rows. 
Bam-boo' roof, roof made of bamboo, 

an Indian plant of the reed kind. 
U-til-ized, made use of. 
E-Gon-o-mized, made ths most use of. 
4 Evil rep-u-ta-tloi, have got a bad 
name. 
Au-srpl^ious emblems, lucky signs. 
Flor-lsts, growers of flowers. 
Fas-ci-nat-ing, chu-ming ; delightful 
i5 Pa-go-da, temple in which idols are 
worshipped. 



Notes and Meanings. 

Mo-not^noos, unvaried ; all of the 
same level 

6 I-tin^r-ant ven-ders, hawkers; 
those who go from place to place 
selling goods. 

7 Pal-an-quin', a kind of covered 
carriage. 

Man-da-rin', Chinese magistrate. 
Coolies, porters or carriers. 
In-ces^ant-ly, constantly; all the 



time. 
9 Su-mik-tra, large island of the In- 
dian Archipelago. It produces 
pepper, rice, camphor ; and con- 
tains mines of gold, copper, and 
iron. 
10 Sec-tions, portions. 



Summary.— Canton, on Canton river, is the second city in China in point of 
population, which numbers one million and a half. Thousands of families have 
homes on rafts and in boats moored in the river. Like Pekin it is divided into 
two parts or towns, the one Tartar and the other Chinese. The streets, which 
are very narrow, are thronged from morning till night. Many of them are 
devoted to shops of one trade— such as )ade stone jewellery, coffins, furniture, 
cbJnaware, etc. 



TEA AND BILK. 



19. TEA AND SILK. 

1. The tea-plant is an evei^een shnib which 
when cultivated is kept pruned, so that it is usually 
not more than four or five feet in height. In 
China, tea-plants are commonly cultivated in small 
plantations, and the leaves are picked by the members 
of the tea-farmer's 
family. The first 
picking takes 
place in April, and 
consists of buds 
and very young 
leaves. 

2. The shrubs 
soon put out more 
leaves, and a 
second picking 
takes place in 
May. This is 
generally the most 
important crop. 
A third crop is 
picked about the 
middle of Jime, 
and a fourth in 
August. The 
leaves of the last picking are large and coarse, and 
make the poorest tea. 

3. In the picking season Chinese family groups 
may be seen on all the hill-sides gathering the 
}eave& Each picker has a smaW AxtHAiOQ '\»^'&'ii 
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suspended by a cord round the neck, so as to leave 
both hands free. 

4. Teas are of two kinds, green and black. Both 
are from the same leaves, but are prepared differ- 
ently. When the leaves are dried quickly, they 
make green tea. When they are allowed to dry 
slowly, they turn black, and the result is black tea. 

5. The leaves are first slightly dried in shallow 
baskets in the sun; and are then put, a few at a 
time, into an iron or copper pan, heated over a fire, 
and stirred till they are dry enough. They are 
then emptied on a table, and rolled with the hand 
into the little rolls in which we see them. They 
are afterwards dried again, sorted, and made ready 
for packing in chests. 

6. In China and Japan, tea is the common drink 
of the people, and there are places where it is sold 
in all the towns and along all the roads. It is 
always drunk clear, and never with milk and sugar 
as we drink it. Every year there is an ocean race 
between British vessels, each trying to bring the 
first cargo of the year's new teas to the English 
market. 

7. Next to tea, the article of most importance 
received from China is silk. Though large quanti- 
ties of silk are produced in Italy and France, India 
and Japan, Turkey and Persia, still the largest 
supplies of raw silk brought to Europe come from 
China. 

8. The silkworm has been raised in China from 
the most ancient times ; and for a long time all 

the silk used in the world Nvas \iTO\jL^\» ixwsv that 
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country Laws were made for 
bidding the people fiom "^end 
iHjJ; any t,iik.v. orms out of China 
01 horu divulging; thi seciet of 
the manufactmt oi silk At 
la.st it IS saiii two monks made 
thm Tvaj to Clima ohtamtd 
somt! ot the eggs and succeeded 
in bruigmg them out of the countiy inside hollow 
canes They took them to Constantinople wheie 
they were hatched and fed on mulberry leaves 

9. Foi a long time Euiope got all its silk from 
Constantinople and Greece; but after the twelfth 
century silk became known in many other parts of 
Europe, and at last Italy, and then France, became 
the principal silk countries of Europe. 

10. The silkworm is the caterpillar of a kind of 
moth which feeds on the leaves of the mulberry 
tree. It lives as a caterpillar for six or eight weeks, 
during which time it changes its skin four times, 
growing in size with each change. When full-grown 
it is about three inches long. At t'\\e etvA. tA ^^-q^. 
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five weeks it ceases to eat, and begins to spin its 
cocoon, which is made of silk from its own body. 

11. Silk is a kind of gum which hardens in the 
air as it comes from the body of the worm. £lftch 
thread of silk consists of two strands or ttireads. 
The caterpillar spins out all its silk in about four 
days. The thread of which the cocoon is made is 
all in one piece, and about a thousand feet long. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Pruned, trimmed. 
3 Bam-l)Oo', Indiin plant of the reed 
kind. 

7 Raw silk, unmanufactured silk. 

8 Dl-vulg-ing, making known. 



i/. 



Mul-ber-ry, tree. 
9 Twelftli century, UOl-iaoo. 
10 CkMioon', the egg-shaped tbeU or 

covering which silkwomu in a 

caterpillar state spin. 



Summary.— The tea plant is a native of China and Japan, where it has 
cultivated for centuries. The tea farms are mostly in the nortii of C!hioa, sad 
are usually of small size, and require much attention. Several crops are pkftad 
during the year, the last crop being the least valuable. Both black tea and i 
tea are from the same leaves, but are prepared differently. In China and Ji 
tea is the common drink of the people. 

The silkworm is the caterpillar of the silkworm moth, a native of 
where it has been cultivated from a remote period. Two monks first 
eggs inside hollow canes out of the country, and now silk is prodaoed in It^f. 
France, and several other countries. 



20. THE BAMBOO. 

1. Among the productions of China, one of the 
most useful is the bamboo. It is one of the giant 
grasses of the world, growing sometimes to a height 
of sixty feet. It is a native of the warmer regions 
of Eastern Asia and the Indian Archipelago. Its 
stems are hollow and jointed, and are coated with 
a smooth flinty glaze. It is at once majestic and 
elegant, and impresses on the traveller the peculiar 
aspect of a tropical region. 



THE BASBOO. 




2. Among the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire 
it is used for almost every conceivable purpose. It 
is employed in making soldiers' hats and shields; 
umbrellas, soles of shoes, scaffolding-poles, measuring- 
rods, baskets, ropes, paper, pencil-holders, brooms, 
sedan chairs, pipes, flower-stakes and trellis-work 
in gardens ; pillows are made of the shavings ; a 
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kind of rush cloak for wet weather is made from 
the leaves. 

3. On the water, it is used in making sails and 
covers for boats, for fishing-rods and fish-baskets, 
fishing-stakes and buoys : rude boats, or rather floats, 
called catamarans, are formed of a few logs of 
bamboo lashed firmly together. In agriculture, the 
bamboo is used in making aqueducts for conveying 
water to the land ; it forms part of the plough, the 
harrow, and other implements of husbandry. 

4. Excellent water-pipes are made of it for con- 
veying springs from the hills, to supply houses and 
temples in the valleys with pure water. Its roots 
are often cut into the most grotesque figures, and 
its stems finely carved into ornaments for the curi- 
ous, and into incense-burners for the temples. 

5. The Ningpo furniture, the most beautiful in 
China, is often inlaid with figures of people, houses, 
temples, and pagodas in bamboo — which form most 
correct and striking pictures of China and the Chi- 
nese. The young shoots are boiled and eaten, and 
sweetmeats are also made of them ; while the seeds 
are sometimes used instead of rice, and a tolerably 
good bread is made of them. In the manufacture 
of tea, it helps to form the rolling-tables, drying- 
baskets, and sieves. And last, though not least, the 
celebrated chop-sticks — the most important articles 
in domestic use — are made of it. 

6. However incredulous the reader may be, we 
must still carry him a step further, and tell him 
that we have not enumerated one half of the uses to 
which the bamboo is applied in China. Indeed, it 
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would be nearly as difficult to say what it is not 
used for, as to tell for what it is. It is in universal 
demand, in the houses and in the fields, on water 
and on land, in pectce and in war. 

7. Through life the Chinaman is almost depen- 
dent on it for his support, nor does it leave liim 
until it carries him to his last resting-place on the 
hill-side; and even then, in company with the 
cypress, the juniper, and the pine, it waves over 
and marks his tomb. 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Indian Ar-chi-pel-a-go, also called ' In^ense-borners, vessels in which 

the Eastern and the Malay Archi- { spices and gums are burned in reli- 
pela^o. gious services. 

2 Ce-les-tlal, name given to the Chi- 5 Chopsticks, two small sticks of wood, 
nese Empire. [of. j ivory, etc., used by the Chinese in- 

Gon-ceiv-a-hle, that can be thought , stead of a Icnife and fork. 



3 Im-ple-ments, tools ; instruments. 

4 Gro-tesque^ strangely formed ; curi 

ons. 



6 In-cred-u-lous, unbelieving. 
E-nu-mer-at-ed, named over. 
U-ni-ver-sal, general. 



Summary. — The bamboo is the tree of China. It is a kind of grass plant 
which grows to a great height, having a hollow stem, jointed, hard, and coated 
with a flinty glaze. The variety of uses to which it is put are endless. Articles of 
clothing, furniture, ornaments, tools, houses, and boats, are all made of bamboo. 



21. THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN. 

1. In the far East, seven thousand miles from 
Britain, lies a chain of islands looking out on the 
vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean. These islands 
are known as Japan, or the " Land of the Rising 
Sun." We have thus on the one side of the Old 
World an island kingdom which sees the rising sun 
emerge from the bosom of the Pacific, and on the 
other side the British Islands, which see the setting 
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sun sink beneath the waves of the Atlantic. Be- 
tween Britain, the Land of the Setting Sun, and 
Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun, lie the united 
continents of Europe and Asia, a vast unbroken 
mass of land stretching for more than six thousand 
miles from ocean to ocean. 

2. The number of islands comprised within the 
limits of Japan has been computed at more than 
three thousand. Together they are equal to the 
area of the British Isles. The largest island is 
called Niphon. On it is Tokio, formerly called 
Yedo, the capital of the kingdom of Japan. Eighteen 
miles from it is Yokohama, the principal sea-port 
and foreign settlement. It is situated on Yedo 
Bay, from which may be seen the grand outline 
of Fusi-yama, an extinct volcano rising upwards of 
14,000 feet above the sea. 

3. Tokio may be termed the London of Japan. 
In area and population it is one of the largest 
cities in the world. The population exceeds 800,000, 
and the area of ground covered by the city is equal 
to more than the half of London. In one respect, 
however, the two cities are very different. London 
is sometimes called a wilderness of bricks and 
mortar; while the capital of Japan is like a great 
metropolis built in a forest without cutting down 
the trees : gardens and groves, wild and thickly- 
wooded parks, abound everywhere. 

4. Though Japan cannot boast of her rivers or 
lakes, she can proudly point to the never-ending 
variety and beauty of her ocean waters. On ap- 
proaching the shores of Japan from the coast of 
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Ihina, the contrast between the turbid waters of 
he Yellow Sea and the limpid waters of Japan is 
rery remarkable. The yellow opaque tint of the 
IJhinese waters becomes changed into an ultra- 
narine sea of deep blue as the ship nears the Land 
)f the Rising Sun. 

5. The most remarkable of the coast waters of 
Fapan is a great expanse called the Inland Sea. 
rhe wonderful beauty of its shores has scarcely any 
Darallel in the world. Formerly the navigation of 
}he Inland Sea was intricate and dangerous, but 
low it is accomplished in safety — numerous light- 
louses and beacons having been erected along the 
chores by the Japanese Government. 

6. The people of Japan at first sight seem greatly 
x> resemble the Chinese in appearance, both in 
igure and in dress; but they are not of the same 
race. The Japanese are a mixed race, and in this 
respect they resemble the British ; so that in islands 
uid in people Japan may be called the Britain of 
bhe far East. The total population is said to be 
xbove thirty-two million. Till recent times the 
Japanese stood aloof from other nations, and ex- 
3luded foreigners from their country. Now they 
sommunicate freely with the civilized world, and 
have adopted the telegraph, the railway, and other 
inventions of European nations. The Japanese 
language surpasses all others in the East for its 
softness. In its sounds it may be likened to the 
language of Italy, and may appropriately be termed 
bhe Italian of the East. 

7. Among the customs of the people one of the 
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most curious and one of the great sights of Japan 
ia the Feast of Lanterns. It is held in the night- 
time in honour of the dead, who are supposed to 
visit their earthly abodes and their friends during 
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the feast. Their tombs are decorated and lighted 
up with lanterns, and the relatives of the dead watch 
by the graves with rice and other kinds of food. 
For those who have died at sea thous*iiids of tinv 
boats filled with food, and each with a lantt^m in 
it, are set afloat in the Imys and streams. The 
water is thus covered with a strange light, which is 
reflected in the sky and on the shores. 

8. There are few countries in the world that 
can equal the isles of Japan in their varied pro- 
ducts ; but the great source of the national wealth 
is agriculture, pai-ticularly the production of rice — 
the " staff of life " in Eastern countries. As in 
China and in India, it is the chief food of tlie people. 
Japan is also famous for its silk, which is cultivated 
in ahnost every province of the main island. 

9. Tea is still more important than silk, and its 
cultivation and manufacture employ an immense 
number of people. So genial are the climate and 
soil of some districts for its growth that the plant 
grows wild, and in gardens it is commonly used to 
form hedges. 

10. Japan is also famous for its porcelain and 
metal manufactures. Japanese porcelain is greatly 
valued for its excellence, and many of the articles 
which come to Europe are considered among the 
most beautiful objects of Oriental art. Japan is 
also noted for its lacquer-ware, its inlaid work, and 
its ivory carvings. Lacquer is a varnish made from 
the sap of a kind of pine-tree, and coloured with 
dye. WTien the lacquer hardens it shines like 
glass. 

(779) 8 
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11. The dwellings of the Japanese are generally 
only one story high, and are built of wood in con- 
sequence of the frequent earthquakes. They have 
little furniture in their houses. The floor is usually 
covered with clean handsome mats, over which they 
often lay carpets. The walls are covered with 
paper, and in the houses of the wealthy they ttre 
frequently inlaid with various rare kinds of wood 
curiously carved and gilt. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ex-panse', wide extent ; far distance. 
Old World, Eastern Hemisphere— 

Europe, Asia, Africa, etc. 
E-merge', come forth ; rise. 

2 Gom-prised^ contained. 
Com-put^d, calculated ; counted. 
A-re-a, surface. 

3 Mortar, cement of lime, sand, and 

water. 
Ms-trop-o-lls, chief city or capital of 
a country. 



4 Tur-Wd, mnddy. 
Lim-pid, clear ; pare. 
Ul-tra-ma-rlne', beantital ^kf^iu 

colour. 

5 Inland sea, sea almost 
In-tri-oate, difficult. [bgr ; 

6 Stood aloof from, refused to Hh 
Ap-nro-pri-ate-ly, snitaUy. [nitt. 

10 Por-se-lain, fine kind of 
ware, white, thin, and half-t 
parent. 



Summary.— The Japan Islands lie off the east coast of Asia, in the Padibs 
Ocean. There are two large islands— Niphon and Yesso — and a number of smaU 
ones. The area of the Japan Islands is nearly the same as that of the BriUsh 
Isles. The capital, which used to be called Yedo, is now called Tokio. Till 
recent times the Japanese stood aloof from other nations. Now they conminni- 
cate freely with the civilized world. Japan is famous for its lacquer-ware, its 
inlaid work, and its ivory carvings. 



22. SIBEKIA. 

1. Siberia stretches from Exu*ope to the Pacific, 
and from the middle of Asia to the Arctic Ocean. 
It forms by far the largest portion of the Russian 
possessions in Asia, and is at least thirty times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland. 
2. It consists of an imixveu^ei ^-saiv ^%siHis«\'^ \j5i 




^he north, where, round the shores of the Arctic 
3cean, there is a vast wilderness of swamps and 
narshes, which are frozen dui-ing the greater part of 
;he year. The frost penetrates the ground to a great 
iepth, and only the surface is thawed duiing the 
ihort summer. The middle and southern regions of 
Siberia are covered with enormous forests. 

3. In various pai-ts of Siberia, especially in the 
wuth, there are vast regions called steppes. These 
;teppes are level plains covered with long grass. In 
ipring the ground is green and carpeted. ■«Vik\ Vm-wfex?,, 
md there ia abundance of pasture ioic ti\e ^od«5. «Cl?i. 
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herds of the wandering native tribes. In summer 
the ground becomes parched and bare. In winter 
all is deep in snow till spring returns, when every- 
thing becomes fresh and green again. 

4. Siberia is traversed by the Obi, the Yenisei, 
and the Lena, all flowing northward to the Arctic 
Ocean. On the banks of these great rivers, and 
in the relgions between them, lie the vast forests of 
Siberia. Twice a year — in May and July — they 
are flooded, and nearly the whole country is a suc- 
cession of swamps and lakes. In winter the rivers 
are frozen over, and are then used as roads for 
sledges. The largest of the Siberian rivers is the 
Yenisei. It is about 1,800 miles long. Five hundred 
miles from the sea it is still several miles broad. 

5. The people of Siberia consist of various wan- 
dering tribes, and of Russian settlers and exiles. 
The inhabitants are estimated at no more than 
three million, or less than the population of Lon- 
don. The native Siberians are still savage and 
uncivilized, except a few who have come under the 
influence of the Russians and the Chinese, with 
whom they carry on a considerable trade. 

6. The Samoiedes are a tribe found to the north 
of the Ural Mountains, where, with their reindeer 
herds, they wander over the naked wastes, or hunt 
in the boundless forests between the Obi and the 
Yenisei. The Ostiaks, another tribe found in this 
region, belong also to the hunting tribes of Siberia. 
They are excellent archers and fishermen. They 
sell the produce of their fisheries on the Obi — 
chiefly salmon and sturgeon — to Russian traders. 
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7. Farther east, on the banks of the River Lena, 
there is another tribe, called the Yakuts. They 
are more numerous than any other of the native 
tribes, and somewhat more civilized. They are 
mostly a pastoral people, and noted for their' breed 
of horses. They are the universal carriers in the 
far East. Without the Yakut and his horse the 
Russians would never be able to penetrate the 
swamps and the dense forests that lie between the 
Lena and the Sea of Okhotsk. Neither the rein- 
deer nor the dog can be used in these regions. 

8. Still farther east there is another tribe, called 
the Kamtchatkans. They live on the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka, which, though it looks so small on the 
map, is a country as large as Great Britain. No 
country in the world has a greater abundance of 
excellent fisheries. So numerous are the fish that 
an old traveller aflSrms that the bears and the dogs 
catch them on the banks of the rivers with their 
mouths and paws. 

9. Half a century ago the name of Siberia sug- 
gested all the horrors of a frozen wilderness. It 
was used by Russia as a place of exile, not only for 
convicts, but for political prisoners of rank and 
education who had given offence to the Government. 
Though still used as a place of banishment, a great 
change has taken place in recent years. The popu- 
lation in many parts has greatly increased, chiefly 
owing to the valuable mining regions of the Ural 
and the Altai Mountains. 

10. At first the mines in these regions were 
worked for Government by convicts, but now there 
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are large private mining companies. The chief 
products of the mines are gold, silver, iron, and 
ornamental stone. Precious stones are also found, 
such as emeralds and rubies. Thriving towns have 
sprung up, surrounded with farms and gardens. 
Regular trading routes have been established be- 
tween the interior and Europe, and are traversed in 
winter by sledges carrying passengers and goods. 

11. The boundless forests of Siberia harbour a 
number of fur-bearing animals, whose skins fonn 
one of the chief products of the country. Among 
these persecuted creatures of the forest the most 
valuable are the sable and the ermine. The sable 
is a creature about eighteen inches long, with a 
bushy tail. Its fur is of a rich brown colour, and 
of great value. The ermine is a small animal of 
about ten or twelve inches lonix. It is distinecuished 
by its snow-white fur, which forms part of the 
official robes of monarchs and judges. 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Pen^-trates, sinks into. 

4 Trav-eraed, passed over. 

5 Es-ti-mat-ed, calculated. 

6 U-ral Mountains, with the river 

Ural, form the boundary between 
European and Asiatic Russia. 

7 Sea of O-khotsk^ inlet of the Pacific 

Ocedn on the east coast of Asia. 



9 Gon-Ticts, those found guilty of 

crime. 

Al-tai Mountains, a vast chain, 

forming the southern boundary of 

Siberia. [green colour. 

10 Em^r-alds, precious stones of a 
Ru-bies, precious stones of a red 

11 Per^e-cut-ed, hunted. [colour. 



Summary.— Siberia is at least thirty times the size of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. It forms by far the largest portion of the Russian possessions in Asia. 
It stretches from Europe to the Pacific, and from the middle of Asia to the 
Arctic Ocean. It is an immense plain slanting to the north, where there is a 
wilderness of frozen swamps and marshes. The middle regions are covered with 
forests. In the south there are vast regions called steppes. The chief rivers are 
the Obi, the Yenisei, and the Lena. The chief mountains are the Altai Moun- 
islns. The people consist of wandering tTiY>ea an^ ol '&vxa^«.TL%%\>X^x^ %.\A %\iliea. 
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AFRICA. 



1. AFBIOA is the second largest of the great 
continents. It forms an immense peninsula 
surrounded on all sides by the sea, except at 
the narrow isthmus of Suez, which joins it to 
Asia. It is nearly three times the size of 
Europe. 

2. MOUNTAINS — The principal moun- 
tains of Africa, as far as yet known, form four 
ranges, in the north, the west, the south, and 
the east. The Atlas Mountains in the north 
extend along the Mediterranean coast opposite 
Spain. Though containing no very lofty peak, 
this range was called after the fabulous giant 
Atlas, condemned to support the heavens on 
his shoulders. Extending to the ocean, these 
mountains gave the Atlantic its name 

3. The Kong Mountains, which belong to 
the region of the Niger or Upper Guinea, are 
the chief mountains on the western side of 
Africa. In the extreme south of the continent 
are the Snow Mountains, in the middle of 
Cape Colony. 

4. On the eastern side of Africa, crossed 
by the equator, are the Mountains of the 
Moon, the highest peak of which. Mount 
Kilimandjaro, rises to 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is the highest mountain 
in Africa. Though close to the equator, its 
summit is covered with perpetual snow. 

5. RIVERS AND LAKES.— The chief 
rivers of Africa are the Nile and the Zambesi 



COUNTRIES. 



I. EGYPT, the land of the Pharaohs, is the 
most important country in Africa. It forms 
part of the Turkish Empire, and acknowl- 
edges the authority of the Sultan by pay- 
ment of an annual tribute ; but it is practically 
an independent country. The entire popula- 
tion is estimated at 5} million, most of whom 
are in an oppressed and servile condition. 

Cairo, the capital, b the largest city in 
Africa. South-west of Cairo, on the opposite 
bank of the Nile, are the famous pyramids ; 
and near them are the ruins of Memphis, the 
ancient capital, and the residence of the 
Pharaohs during the sojourn of the children 
of Israel. 

Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, is 
the chief sea-port. Its fortifications were 
destroyed in 1882 by an English fleet. It b 



now a place of less importance than it osed 
to be before the opening of the Suez CanaL 



2. NUBIA lies to the south of Egypt Its 
principal town is Khartum, on the Nik. 
The other chief towns are Ipeambool and 
Donffola, and on the Red Sea, Snaklm. 
South and west of Nubia are Soudan and 
the great desert of Sahara. 



3. ABYSSINIA lies south-east of NuUa. 
It consists of a number of small states grouped 
together. Oondar is the chief town. 



4. THE BARBARY STATES, so called 
from the Berbers, the original inhabitants of 
Northern Africa, are Marocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, with Baroa and Feena. 



on the eastern side, and the Niger and tlie 
Congo on the western side. The only lake 
of importance in the northern half of tbe 
continent b Lake Tchad, in the Soadao 
region. In the southern half of the continent 
there is a vast lake region, in which the Niki 
the Congo, and the Zambesi have thdr 
sources. The five principal lakes are die 
Albert, the Victoria, Tanganyika, Bangweolo, 
and Nyassa. 

6. DESERTS. — A great feature of die 
African continent is the Sahara, a vast desert 
extending from Egypt to the Atlantic coast 
This region is about half the size of Eiurope. 
In the south of Africa there is another great 
desert called the Kalahari. 

7. COAST. — The coast line measures only 
about 17,000 miles, Africa being less bn^en 
by bays and inlets than any other continenL 
This and the absence of navigable rivers has 
been an obstacle to the growth of commeroe 
and the progress of civilization. 

8. PEOPLE. — The inhabitants of Northen 
Africa and of Abyssinia are principally of the 
white race, like the people of Europe and of 
Western Asia. The rest of Africa, formii^ 
by far the greater part of it, is peopled mosdy 
by the Negro race, divided into different 
tribes, and ruled by despotic chiefs or kings. 
It is estimated that the entire population of 
the continent is about 200 million. 



COUNTRIES OF AFRICA (Continued). 



Marocco is an independent empire. It is 
traversed by the Atlas Mountains. Fez is 
the capitaL Mazooco, the old capital, is a 
walled town. 

Algeria, east of Marocco, has been a 
J^rench colony since 1830. Algiers, the 
oqntal, was long noted as a nest of pirates. 

Tunis lies east of Algeria. Tunis, the 
cajntal, has a large caravan trade with the 
interior. 

Tripoli lies between Tunis and Egypt. 
Bazca and FezEan are dependencies of 
Tripoli, which is itself subject to Turkey. 
Tkii>oli is the capital. 



5. "WESTERN AFRICA includes Sene- 
gambia. Upper Guinea, and Lower Guinea. 

Senegambia is so called because it is 
watered by the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The British settlements are those at the mouth 
of the River Gambia ; and Sierra Leone, 
&rther south, with Freetown as capital. 

Upper Guinea comprises the Grain Coast, 
the iTOzy Coast, the Gold Coast, and the 
Slave Coast. 

Lower Gi'INea extends from the head of 
the Gulf of Guinea to Cape Frio. 



founded by Dutch Boers. Pletermaritsburff 
is the capital. The only sea-port is Dur- 

Zulu Land, north-east of Natal, is occu- 
pied by half-savage Kaffirs. 

Griqua Land West is west of the Orange 
Free State. The capital is Kimberley, near 
which are the South African diamond fields. 
The Orange Free State, between the 
rivers Orange and Vaal, was founded by 
' Dutch emigrants from Cape Colony, and was 
for some years a British dependency ; but it 
was afterwards given up to the Boers, who 
made it an independent republic. 
Transvaal. In 1880 the Transvaal Boers 
} were granted self-government under Great 
Britain. The capital is Pretoria. 



8. MADAGASCAR is the largest of the 
African islands. It lies off the south-east 
' coast It is a mountainous island, 1,000 
miles long. The French have settlements in 
Madagascar, and will probably yet rule the 
greater part of the island. 



6. EASTERN AFRICA comprises the 
ooantry south of Abyssinia to the Zambesi. 
It includes Zanzibar — chief place, the Island 
ot Z a n«d l)a r ; and Mosamblque— chief town, 
Qoilixnane, on the coast 

The Great Lake Region of Africa lies 
in the interior Here the Nile, the Congo, 
and the Zambesi have their rise 



9. MADEIRA and tlie CANARY ISL- 
ANDS, off the north-west coast, belong to 
European countries— the former to Portugal, 
the latter to Spain. Madeira is famous for 
its fine climate and its wine. The Canary 
Islands have also a delightful climate. The 
Peak of Teneriffe (12,180 feet) is their most 
striking feature. 



7. SOUTH AFRICA contains Cape Colony, 
British Kaffi»rla, Natal, Zulu Land, and 
Qzlqua Land West. 

Cape Colony is the most southerly part 
of the African continent It has belonged 
to Britain since 1814. The capital is Cape 
TowxL Oraliaan's Town and Port Eliza* 
both are in the east of the colony. 

British Kaffraria was an independent 
oc^ony before x86o. It is now subject to the 
Cape Government. 

Natal lies north of Kaffraria. It was 



10. CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Farther 
south are the Cape Verd Islands, fourteen in 
number. They belong to Portugal. The 
most important is St. Vincent, where a great 
coaling station has been formed for Atlantic 
steamers of all nations. 



II. ST. HELENA and ASCENSION. Out 
in the South Atlantic is the rocky islet of St. 
Helena — the scene of the last days of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who died there in 1821. It 
belongs to Great Britain ; as does also Ascen- 
sion Island, 800 miles to the north-west. 
These islands are places at which ships call 
for stores. 
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AFRICA. 



1 THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE BJID SEA 

1. Between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
a narrow isthmus connects the continents of Asia 
and Africa. In the fifth century before the Chris- 
tian era a canal ninety- two miles in length con- 
nected the two seas ; but by-and-by it became silted 
up, and it was finally filled with the never-resting 
sand in 767 A.D. 

2. Upwards of ten centuries passed before any 
attempt was made to renew communication between 
the two seas. Then the idea occurred to Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; but his engineers erroneously reported 
that there was a diflference of level between the 
Mediterranean and the Eed Sea to the extent of 
thirty feet, and the scheme was dropped. 

3. In 1847 a scientific commission, appointed by 
England, France, and Austria, ascertained that the 
two seas had exactly the same level; and in 1854 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, an enterprising Frenchman, 
obtained permission from the Viceroy of Egypt to 
make a canal across the isthmus. On the I7th of 
November 1869 this magnificent enterprise was 
completed, and formally opened for navigation. 

4. The Suez Canal is the modem wonder of the 
world. It has not only proved a complete success, 
but already it is not sufficient for the traffic. Year 
by year its importance to British commerce increases. 
For most of its length the breadth of the canal 
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admits of only one large vessel, and that drawing 
not more than twenty-four to twenty-live feet of 
water. 

5. At intervals, however, deep bays have been 
constinicted, where ships meeting each other find 
room to pass, and here one vessel has frequently to 
lie several hours till the other has gone by. It is 
probable that the canal will some day either be 
widened to twice its present breadth, or a second 
canal dug, so that two trains of ships, one proceed- 
ing northward and the other southward, may paas 
without delay or interruption. 

6. The whole length of the canal is about 99 
miles. The width at the surface is about 300 feet, 
but at the bottom of the trench it is no more than 
72 feet. The passage generally occupies from six- 
teen to twenty hours ; but it is prolonged when 
several ships have to be allowed to pass at the 
different stations, or when a ship, as not unfre- 
quently happens, sticks in the mud. 

7. Every vessel that passes through the canal is 
guided by a pilot, whose chief duty it is to see 
that the speed at no time exceeds five miles an 
hour, as otherwise the heavy wash would seriously 
damage the banks. As a rule, ships navigate the 
canal by daylight only, or, under a full moon, during 
part of the night. 

8. The lakes which form a large part of the 
canal are seen crowded with pelicans, flamingoes, 
herons, and other water-birds ; and at various points 
on the canal numbers of naked Arab children make 
their appearance, begging for backshish — some of 
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the boys playing the flute and dancing with a good 
deal of grace. 

9. The northern entrance to the canal is called 
Port Said, on the Mediterranean coast, about 150 
miles east of Alexandria. From Port Said the 
coarse of the canal is across a shallow lake called 
Menzalleh, and then southward to Lake Timseh, on 
the shore of which is the town of Ismalia, now an 
almost deserted place. 

10. Still farther south are the Bitter Lakes, 
which form a large portion of the route. From 
there the canal extends to Suez, at the head of the 
Bed Sea, and a place of growing importance. 

11. The Red Sea is dreaded by all voyagers as the 
hottest and most unpleasant part of the passage to 
India. The shores of the Red Sea, both the eastern 
or Arabian coast and the western or Egyptian, are 
for by far the greater part bare of all vegetation, 
and everywhere desolate, parched, and ban^en; nor 
does any large river flow into this sea. 

12. Beyond the coast on each side lie long stretches 
of mountains, which likewise are among the wildest 
and most desolate on the face of the Earth ; and 
between these high, sun-baked parallel ranges lies 
the narrow Sea, like a ditch shut in between high 
walls; so that the intense heat which proceeds from 
the waterless sand-hills and cliffs gives rise to no 
vegetable products. 

13. At the south of the Red Sea is the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ; and the island of Perim, fortified 
by England- — the Gibraltar of the Red Sea. Beyond 
the Strait are the Rock and Guli oi k^etL. 
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1 4. Aden is built on a rocky peninsula, connected 
with the mainland of Arabia by a narrow isthmus, 
just like Gibraltar. It was taken and fortified by 
the English so long ago as 1839 ; and of late years 
this great emporium on the route to India has 
grown to immense importance, particularly since the 
opening of the canal. The population already num- 
bers more than thirty thousand. Most ships stop 
here to take in coal and victuals. 

15. No sooner does a ship arrive than it is 
surrounded by Arab boats, whose dark-brown pas- 
sengers clamber on board to offer the produce of 
the country for sale — ostrich feathers and eggs, lion 
and leopard skins, antelope horns, huge saws from 
the sawfish, prettily woven baskets, bowls, and so 
forth. From Aden it is a six or eight days' passage 
across the Indian Ocean to Bombay. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Fifth century, 500-401. 
Christian era, birth of Christ. 
Silted, choked. 

2 Na-po-le-onBon-a-parte(17C9-1821\ 

Emperor of the French. Defeated 

by Wemngton at Waterloo, 1815. 

Died an exile at St. Helena. 
En-gi-neer', one who superintends 

the construction of public works, 

bridges, tunnels, etc. 
Er-ro-ne-ou3-ly, by mistake. 



3 Sd-en-tif^ic com-mls-sion, com- 

pany of men versed in science. 

4 Drawing, requiring a depth of. 
6 Pro-longed', made longer. 

8 Back-shish, money. [direction. 

12 Par^al-lel, running in the same 

13 Bab-el-Man-deb {Gate of Tears), the 

scene of many shipwrecks. 

14 Em-po^ri-um, store-house; place 

where goods are collected for trade 
purposes. 



Summary. — Africa is a vast peninsula joined to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez. 
Tt lies south-west of Asia, and south of Europe, from which it is separated by the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The Suez Canal, opened in 1869, now runs through the isthmus, and connects 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. The canal was constructed by a French- 
man named Ferdinand de Lesseps. It is 99 miles in length, and 300 feet wide at 
the surface. The chief value of this canal is that it shortens the voyage to the 
East, and baa become part of the bighway to In^V^k.. 
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2. EGYPT. 

1. Egypt proper, " the gift of the Nile," the his- 
torical land of the Pharaohs, is only about half the 
size of Ireland. And though in later years Egyp- 
tian rule has extended over a large region to the 
south, the narrow green strip on the banks of the 
Lower Nile, and its fertile delta, are the most im- 
portant part of the Khedive's dominions. 

2. This is really the only civilized portion of the 
country, and that which yields the greatest amount 
of the products of the land. It also contains the 
chief cities — Cairo, the greatest city in Africa, and 
Alexandria, at one time the great commerxjial em- 
porium and port of Egypt. This narrow Nile valley 
is studded with ruined temples, pyramids, obelisks, 
sphinxes, and other gigantic memorials of the past 

3. Egypt has a mixed population of natives 
called fellahin, Arabs, Turks, negroes, and Euro- 
peans. The fellahin are the true Egyptians, and 
form the vast majority of the inhabitants. They 
are the only real workers in Egypt. The word 
fellah means a " cutter," a tiller of the ground, a 
peasant. 

4. Egypt is a part of the Turkish Empire, and 
pays an annual tribute to the Porte. The title of 
Viceroy, which the rulers of Egypt had formerly 
borne, was changed to Khedive, or king, in 1866; 
and the country has become an all but independent 
state. 

5. The interior of the delta is a wide, level plain, 
intersected by a nelwoxk oS. <i-^5i^^ i^^ \iY the 
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divided stream of the Nile, often running in ancient 
channels, and fenced in by high embankments. 
The whole plain is covered with rich crops of all 
manner of com, and with the bright blossoms of 
the cotton plant. 

6. Near the banks of the canals and river- arms 
are some three hundred small villages and a few 
towns, generally erected high above the inundation, 
on the lofty mounds of dark earth, the sites of 
ancient cities and temples, which are prominent 
features of the plain. Houses and hovels are built 
of the same material, the inevitable Nile mud, 
though for the better houses the bricks are baked. 

7. Except the familiar palm groves, it is rare to 
see a cluster of trees in the valley of the Nile. 
Nor are solitary trees found growing wild on the 
banks of tjiis river, though in recent years an im- 
mense number have been planted, and artificial 
avenues and plantations have been added to the 
green things of Egypt. 

8. Sjxamores and acacias grow in the valleys, 
and give shade to the Nile villages. Grapes, figs, 
oranges, and lemons abound ; and the refreshing 
water-melon and its kindred are at once the meat 
and the drink of the people in the hot summer months. 

9. The beasts of burden most in use are the one- 
humped camel and the ass. Field-work is also 
done by the horse, the dark-coated buffalo, and the 
beautiful short-homed cattle peculiar to the land of 
Egypt since the days of the Pharaohs. 

1 0. Having no forests, the wild animals of Egypt 
are not of the largest. The hyaana, '^«ucka!i, ^<^, 

<Tt9) g 




and fox haunt desert places and old tombs and 
ruins. The hare, the rabbit, the jerboa, and the 
IjTix are found in the valleys and on the hills ; ami 
the chief objects of chase are antelopes, of which 
there are several varieties, the most graceful being 
the gazelle, often tamed as a house pet. 

11. The crocodile is following the example of the 
hippopotamus, and retreating further inland to 
tropical regions, out of the way pf European guns. 
South of Cairo crocodiles are frequently seen sun- 
ning themselves in the mouths of the caves and 
Assures, and two hundred miles aoMVItv <si Wa ea^iital 
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they become an ordinary feature of the landscape, 
baskmg m the sun along the shores and sand-banks 
of the river. 

Notes and Meanings. 

1 Pha-raohs, the name given by the 

Hebrews to the monarchs of Egypt, 

as Csesar was applied to the Roman 

emperors, etc. 
Lover Nile, that part of the river 

nearest its month. 
Fer^tlle del-ta, productive tract of 

land indnded between the extreme 

months of a river. 
Khe-dive', king; title of the ruler of 



with the head of a woman and the 
body of a lioness, that proposed 
riddles to traveller?, and strangled 
those who could not solve them. 
For a description of the Great 
Sphinx, see page 143. 
Me-mo-rl-al8 of the past. Egypt 
has a history which can be read 
through the inscriptions on its an- 
cient monuments, and which goes 



Egypt. back for nearlv four thousand years. 

Studded, thickly set ; dotted. i 4 An-nu-al tiib-ute, yearly sum of 

Pyr-a-mlds, the name given to several money paid as an acknowledgment 

immense tombs on the banks of the of subjection. 

Nile, built in the form of a pyra- ; Porte, the government of the Turkish 

mid, having a broad base and tri- empire, officially called the Sublime 

angular sides meeting in a point, j Porte, from the gate of the Sultan's 
Ob-e-Iisk, a taU, four-sided, tapering : palace where justice was adminis- 

piUar. I tered. 

Sphinx^. In the Greek mythology , 5 In-ter-seot^, crossed. 

(a system of fables and legends) the , 6 In-nn-da-tlon, flood. 

Sphinx is described as a monster 7 Ar-ti-fl^cial, made by art 



Summary. — Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, is bounded on the north by the 

Mediterranean, on the south by Nubia, on the east by the Red Sea, and on the 

west by the Great Desert. It is one of the most interesting countries in the 

world from its connection with sacred history, and from the early civilization of 

Its inhabitants. Its ruined temples and wonderful pyramids stand as monu- 

nents of its former greatness. The great natural feature of Egypt is the river 

Yile, which renders Egypt fertile by annually overflowing its banks and leaving 

rich deposit of mud, in which wheat, barley, maize, rice, and cotton are sown. 



3. THE NILE. 

1. Imagine a river flowing from the far-off lakes 
Central Africa through desert sands to the Medi- 
ranean Sea — a river wider, larger, and mightier 
a the Thames ; a river whose banks are Imed 
1 cities and temples that were m T>QCfli& \s^Wt^ 




London was built. Such a river is the Nile — the 
mysterious, silent, solitary Nile, — God's munificent 
gift to Egypt. 

2. To the ancients the Nile was the only river 
within their knowledge that periodically overflowed 
its banks. It is now known that neai-ly all rivers 
within a certain distance of the Equator do so ; and 
the cause of the inundation is the long rainy season 
which makes the winter of tropical countries. The 
ancients attributed the overflow of the Nile to the 
influence of their deities, and thus the river came to 
be worship^eA as a god. 
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3. Without the Nile there would be no Egypt ; 
the great African Sahara would reach the shores of 
the Red Sea; for Egypt is simply a groove worn by 
the Nile in the desert, and made habitable by its 
waters. The Nile creates Egypt, annually renews 
it, fertilizes it, and saves it from being swallowed 
up by the all-encircling ocean of sand. 

4. Wherever its waters reach there are verdure and 
abundance : beyond its influence, desolation reigns. 
There is an almost miraculously exuberant fertility 
in the mud of the Nile when it is shone upon by an 
Elgyptian sun. The cucumber and the melon plant 
have been known to grow twenty-four inches in as 
many hours. There are extensive districts which 
cheerfully yield a rotation of four crops in a 
year. 

5. The proper rise of the waters is to the inhab- 
itants an affair of the utmost importance. A few 
feet less than the ordinary height would prevent 
the spreading of the waters to a sufficient distance ; 
a few feet more than the usual quantity would 
prevent the water from draining off in the proper 
season for sowing, and spread devastation through- 
out the coimtry. 

6. One of the great works of the late Khedive of 
Egypt (Ismail Pacha) was the establishment, many 
years ago, of a Nilometer at KJiartum, together 
with the telegraph. Every day* throughout the 
year the height of the Nile is telegraphed to Cairo. 
Twenty or twenty-four days must elapse before the 
voliune of water from the eqyxatorvs^ T^^cyos. ^ixca. 

* This w&B be/ore the recent trouYAea Vu'E.ct^'^' 
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reach Egypt, and thus time is allowed for the 
strengthening of embankments in case of need. 
In this way it is possible to resist floods, which 
formerly arrived without warning, and often devas- 
tated the most fertile provinces of the country. 
The few minutes of time occupied by the tele- 
graphic message through a course of 1,400 miles 
often save Egypt from overwhelming disaster. . 

7. When the Nile has attained its proper height, 
Egypt is a scene of festivity and congratulations. 
The people, assured of abundance, anticipate with 
joy the approaching harvest. Public criers pro- 
claim through the streets of Cairo the daily in- 
crease of the river ; and when it has attained a 
certain height great rejoicings are made, and the 
inhabitants cry out, Wassah Ullah — " God has given 
us abundance." When the height of eighteen cubits 
has been reached, the canals are opened, and the 
water is allowed to flow over the land. The river 
begins to rise soon after midsummer, gains its full 
height in three months, and gradually falls for the 
rest of the year. 

8. During the inundation the country presents a 
singular appearance. It is nothing else than a 
fresh-water archipelago — a sheet of water divided 
into squares by the embankments of countless canals, 
with islands here and there, consisting of land which 
is too high to be touched by the inundation, on 
which villages are therefore securely perched, and 
w^hither wild animals flee for refuge and the cattle 

are driven for safety. 

9. JVofcwithstanding ita tuvXiV^^'es., ^^ -^^^fex ^ 
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"the Nile is sweet and wholesome, and is freely 
-drunk by the people, among whom the saying is 
proverbial, that he who has once drunk of the Nile 
will always long to return and drink of it again. 

10. The great river of Egypt has been traced to 
the equatorial lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert 
Nyanza. After receiving numerous tributaries, it 
reaches KJiartum under the name of the White 
Nile. There it is joined by the Blue Nile, an im- 
petuous torrent from the Abyssinian mountains, 
whose waters are heavily laden with the daik allu- 
vial soil it has washed down in its headlong rush 
in the season of tropical rains. 

11. About midway in its course — that is, fifteen 
hundred miles from the sea — it is further swelled 
by the stream of the Atbara, the sole tributary of 
the united Nile. Then it moves on majestically 
•alone, imaided by a single rivulet or rill. In this 
part of its course, though its waters are drawn off' 
to irrigate the whole length of the land, it main- 
tains an average breadth of half a mile. Near 
Cairo the valley widens, and the Nile, separating 
into two great arms, enters the broad plain of the 
Delta, which it encloses, fan -like, and by two 
mouths enters the Mediterranean. The length of 
the Nile is 3,300 miles, a length exceeded by the 
Amazon alone of all rivers in the world. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Mys-te^-ons. The source of the 
Nile has been a mystery from the 
earliest times. 
SDant The NUe passes through vast 
uninhabited regions. 



Sol-i-ta-ry. The Nile has no tribu- 
tary during the last 1,500 miles of 
Mu-nif-l-oent, bountiful, [its course. 
2 Anoieiits, \\iOfte '^jViq "to^ ^ Vswt 
time ago. 
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Par-l-od-l-oal-ly, regularly; at the 

same time every year 
De-i-tles, gods. 

3 Sa-hil-ra, a vast desert of sand and 

gravel in the north of Africa. It Is 
the largest desert in the world 

Groove, a long hollow, such as is cut 
with a tool. 

Annually, yearly. 

Fer-til-iz-es it, makes it fruitful. 

4 Ez-u-bsr-ant, plenteous. 
Ro-ta-tion, succession. 

5 Dev-as-ta-tlon, desolation ; ruin. 



6 NXl-om^ter, measurer of the Nfle. 
Khar-tnm^ modem capital of 

Nubia, at the junction of the Blue 
and the White Nile. 

7 An-tl9-i-pate, look forward to. 
Gambits, about 18 inches. 

8 Ar-chl-pel-a-go, cluster of islands. 

9 Tur-bid-ness, muddy appearance. 

10 Vic-to^ri-aNy-an^ Iseenawl* 
Al^bert Ny-an^a, ; »ee page ija 

Al-Iu-vi-al soil, mass of water-boow 
matter deposited by riTos <n 
lower lands. 



Summary.— The Nile, " the river of Egypt," is one of the most remarkable 
rivers of the world. It is the only large African river that discharges its waters 
into the Mediterranean. Without the Nile there would be no Egypt; the 
country would be uninhabitable. This great river has now been traced to the 
equatorial lakes Albert Nyanza and Victoria Nyanza. The navigation is mndi 
impeded by cataracts. About 100 miles from the Mediterranean the riyer divides 
into two streams, having between them the Delta. The whole length of the 
river is about 3,300 miles 



4. CAIEO AND ALEXANDEIA 

1. Cairo, the queen of Eastern cities, is the 
largest city in Africa, and the second city in the 
Turkish Empire. Of all the cities of Egypt it 
continues to be the most Oriental — the ideal city 
of the "Arabian Nights." 

2. The view of Cairo from its lofty Citadel is 
one of the most memorable in all the East. This 
Citadel, built by the famous Saladin of the Crusadas, 
stands at an elevation of about two hundi'ed and 
fifty feet above the level of the city, which it is 
more fitted to command than to protect. 

3. The vast city, with its population of more 
than three hundred thousand persons, lies mapped 
at the spectator's feet, every object distinctly de- 

&ied and clear in tho smgvAorVy ^\3ct^ ^\»\xiQ^^'s«.. 




Breaking the monotony of the brown, flat-roofed 
surface, there are spacious and verdant gardens 
to be seen, gorgeous palaces, beautifully adorned 
public fountains, torals of the mighty dead, as 
large in some instances as hod been their habita- 
tions when living. Most characteristic of all, four 
hundred mosques, rising high with their swelling 
domes, and tall, white, airy minarets, are seen 
scattered over the city. 

4. Generally the streets of Cairo whieK «o'afa&ix\. 
the bazaars — the shops of Eastern tTa.Si& — ^rafe '^erj 
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Tiariow so much so that it is often with great 
(hfficulty that two persons iiding on donkeys can 
pass each other The stories of the houses tus the> 
aacend pioject more and more and at length itones 
on the opposite sides come so near that on looking 
up you can see only the narrowest line of sky 
By this means the people are protected fiom the 
rays of a vertical sun. 

5. In Cairo also, as in other large cities of the 
East, whole streets are devoted to one particular 
kind of work and merchandise. One is entirely 
occupied with tailors, another vj\\3ti \Xvft ioslfi:\a'^ t& 
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brazen utensils, a third is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of rude, quaint miiTors, while in a 
fourth innumerable fingers are busy ahiiost at the 
same time with the making and selling of silken 
tassels. 

6. Looking w^estward, fields of Indian corn, groves 
of palms, gardens of orange trees intermixed with 
sweet-scented limes and feathery bananas, sj)read 
away in the direction of Old Cairo, and down 
towards the banks of the great river. And there 
is the great river itself, the mysterious, beiielicent 
Nile, dotted with verdant islets ; while little boats, 
winged with white lateen sails, are steering their 
way in the midst of them up the stream. 

7. Villages gleaming out here and there from an 
ambush of trees give life to the landscape beyond 
the river. And yonder, at a distance of five miles, 
are the mighty Pyramids, with the Sphinx rising 
from the sand near them, traceable wutli the naked 
eye ; and beyond these, closing up the view, are 
the Libyan mountains, stretching away into the 
illimitable desert. 

8. On the MediteiTanean coast, 100 miles from 
Cairo, stands Alexandria, the second city in Egypt. 
It was at one time a place of great importance, but 
it is now shorn of its ancient glories. The transfer 
of the traflSc from the Nile to the Suez Canal has 
reduced it to the position of a second or third rate 
city. 

9. It is built on a strip of land which connects 
the mainland with the island of Phatos, ^\v^t^ow \w 
undent times stood a beacon w\\\c\v v^«fi» x^0fi.<3^^\ 
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among the wonders of the world. East of Alexan- 
dria is the village and tower of Aboukir. The bay 
of Aboukir was the scene of the famous battle of 
the Nile in 1798, when Nelson destroyed the 
greater part of the French fleet. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Second city. Constantinople is the 

first city, or capital, of the Turkish 
Empire. 
A-ra-bi-an Nights, a treasury of 
Eastern stories, of Indian, Persian, 
and Arabian origin : among them 
is Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp. 

2 Clt-a-del, fortress. 

Sal-a-din, the celebrated Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria who, in the time 
of the Crusades, was distinguished 
for his valour. 



3 Mapped, arranged as in a map. 
Ohar-ac-ter-is-tic, like in character 

to ai Eastern city. 

4 Ver-ti-cal, straight up and down. 

5 Mer-chan-dise, goods for sale. 

6 Be-nef^i-cent, good ; kind. 
La-teen', a kind of triangular sail 

common on the Mediterranean. 

7 Lib-y-an, a wide region of northern 

Africa, 
n-lim-i-ta-ble, without limit; of 
S Shorn, stripped. [great extent 



Summary.— Near the head of the delta of the Nile stands Cairo, the capital of 
Egypt, and the largest city in Africa. The streets are narrow and irregular, but 
it derives a certain magnificence from its numerous mosques, with their granefnl 
minarets. 

At the mouth of the Nile is Alexandria, the chief sea-port of Egypt. It was 
formerly of great importance as a station in the overland route to India, but 
since the opening of the Suez Canal its traffic has declined. 



5. THE PYEAMIDS. 

1. The Pyi-amids of Egypt belong to a past age; 
and the Nile, as it glides between them and the 
city of the Caliphs, is indeed a boundary between 
two worlds. 

2. The Pyramids stand at the edge of the desert, 
on the western side of the Nile, but an hour or 
two's distance from Cairo. After crossing the ferry, 
the stranger imagines tlveixi close at hand, though 

he has still a good long miV^ ^ \.^c^N^xsfe. ^^ssssjl 
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view is generally disappointing ; and it is not until 
the visitor begins to make comparisons, that the 
fact of their exceeding vastness comes home to the 
mmd. 

3. The base of the Great Pyramid of Cheops is 
nearly 800 feet square, covering a surface of 11 
acres; and its height is 461 feet, being 117 feet 
higher than St. PauVs Cathedral. It is a common 
feat of travellers to ascend, with the aid of a couple 
of Arab guides, to the summit; which may be reached 
by an active man in about twenty minutes. 

4. " The view from the top," says Dean Stanley, 
" has the same vivid contrast of life and death which 
makes all wide views in Egypt striking — the desert 
and the green plain : only the view over the desert 
— the African desert — being much more extensive 
here than elsewhere, one gathers in better the notion 
of the wide, heaving ocean of sandy billows, which 
hovers on the edge of the Valley of the Nile. The 
white line of the minarets of Cairo is also a peculiar 
feature — peculiar, because it is strange to see a 
modem Egyptian city which is a grace instead of a 
deformity to the view." 

5. It is said that six million tons of stone were 
used in the construction of the Great Pyramid, that 
of Cheops ; and that its erection occupied one liun- 
dred thousand men for twenty years ! The mass is 
not solid, but contains a series of chambers, the 
entrance to which is on the north side. A long, 
close, and devious passage leads to the Queen's 
Chamber, 17 feet long by 12 high. From thence 
another long passage leads to the ^\t\^h ^^"axs^^"^. 
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37 feet by 17, and 20 feet high. At one end 
of this apartment stands a sarcophagus of red 
granite, in which the monarch of the greatest 
kingdom of the Earth is supposed to have been 
laid. 

G. The second Pyramid is not much inferior in 
size to this one, its base being 684 feet, and its 
height 456; but it is not in such good preservation. 
Herodotus had asserted that it contained no cham- 
bers ; but Belzoni effected an entrance to a chamber 
hewn out of the solid rock. In the sarcophagus he 
found the bones of an animal — probably the sacred 
bull of the Egyptians. The third large Pyramid 
contained a mummy ; the remains of which, and of 
its cedar coffin, were brought home and deposited 
in the British Museum. 

7. There can be no doubt that all of them were 
designed as receptacles for the dead. Around them 
lie scattered about, as far as the eye can reach, botii 
up and down the bank of the river, and along the 
edge of the desert for miles beyond the ruined city 
of Memphis, numberless edifices and tumuli of a 
monumental character, some of which were once 
profusely embellished with sculptures, and in which 
mummies have been found. 

8. In front of the second Pyramid stands the 
great Sphinx, — the hugest marvel of sculpture 
which the world has ever seen. For centuries this 
colossal wonder lay almost submerged beneath the 
sand-drift of the desert. Caviglia, an Italian, under- 
took the laborious task of uncovering it ; in the 

coarse of which he made aome \m^ox\»siL\, 4\sft.Qvmes, 
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tending to show that there wa-s anciently a t<?niple 
on the area beneath the stony gaze of tlio colossal 
countenance, and an altar upon whicli sacrifices, 
were offered. 

9. " There waft something," says Stanley, " stu- 
pendous in the sight of that enoniiouis hetwl. Yet 




what must it have been when on it.s heail there was 
the royal helmet of Egypt, on its chin the royal 
beard when the stone pavement by wliich man 
approached the Pyramids lan up between its paws; 
when immediately undei its breast an altar stood, 
from which the smoke went up into the gigantic 
nostrils of that noso now vanished from the face — 
never to be conceived agam ! 
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Notes and 

1 Two worlds. The ancient world as 
represented by the pyramids, the 
tombs of the Pharaohs; and the 
modern world as represented by 
Cairo, the city of the caliphs. 

4 Dean Stan-ley (1815-1881), for 17 
years Dean of Westminster Abbey. 
Author of "Sinai and Palestine." 
De-form-l-tf, ugliness. 

6 De-vi-ous, out of the way. 
Sar-caph-a-gus, receptacle for a 
corpse. 

6 He-rod^tU8, a celebrated Greek 
historian, called the "Father of 
History." 
Bel-zo-ni, a distinguished traveller, 
who made extensive explorations in 
Egypt. 



Meanings. 

Mom-my, a human body preserved 
by embalming. 

British Mu-se^um (London), a 
national repository containing a 
collection of works of art, objects 
of natural history, antiquities, etc 

7 Re-cep^ta-cles for, places for re- 

ceiving. 
Mam-phis, ancient city of Lower 

^STPtf whose remains still exist on 

the banks of the Nile. 
Tu-mu-11, mounds of earth over 

graves. 
Em-bel-llsbed, decorated. 

8 Go-los^al, gigantic; of immense 

size. 
Sub-merged', covered ; hidden. 

9 Gon-celved', imagined. 



Summary.— South-west of Cairo, on the opposite bank of the Nile, are the 
famous Pyramids. They are nine in number, the largest of them being the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops, which covers an area of 11 acres and stands 461 feet high. 
The Pyramids are regarded as the tombs of the Pharaohs, and they bear the 
names of the monarchs who were buried in them. 

In front of the second Pyramid stands the famous Sphinx — the greatest 
marvel of sculpture that the world has ever seen. It is a gigantic figure, with a 
human head and a lion's body. 



6 NOETH AFEICA 

1. On the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
lie the countries of North Africa, which have the 
general name of the Barbary States, and are so 
called from the Berbers, the original inhabitants o^ 
North Africa, whose descendants now occupy par*^ 
of the desert. The principal states are Maroc(?^ 
Algeria and Tunis, and Tripoli. 

2. Marocco is an independent empire. The eir:^ 
peror has unlimited power both in civil and i^ 
religious matters. He claims to be the true d^ 
scendant of Mohammed*, aiid \v^ \^ oaAk-d by hi^ 
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subjects "The Lord of the true believers." The 
Moors are the ruling race ; but the Berbers are the 
majority, and there are many Jews in the towns. 
The Moors are for the most part traders, and live 
in towns. The Berbers live in tents, or in tent- 
villages, in the valleys of the Atlas Mountains and 
on the plains bordering on the desert. 

3. The largest city and the present capital is Fez. 
It is regarded by the Moors as a holy city, and it 
contains about three hundred mosques. Marocco, 
the old capital, is a walled town. It is noted for 
its lofty towers and massive buildings, as well as 
for its gardens and orchards. 

4. Algeria — east of Marocco — has been a French 
colony since 1830; but a large military force is 
required to hold it. Algiers, the capital, w^as long 
noted as a nest of pirates who treated their Christian 
captives with great cruelty. They have on several 
occasions been attacked and punished by British 
fleets. The French seized the country, to avenge 
an insult to their consul. 

5. The coast region of Algeria and the neigh- 
bouring states, called " The Tel," is very fertile, and 
yields grain, vegetables, and fruits, in abundance. 
The south of the Tel borders the desert, and is 
called " The Land of Dates." The natives are 
Arabs and Berbers. 

6. Tunis lies east of Algeria. It is a fertile 

Country, yielding olive oil and wool in great 

abundance. Tunis, the capital, is, after Alexandria, 

tlie greatest commercial city in Africa. Its bazaars 

Resemble those of Asiatic cities. It \a Nm\,^^ Y^'gor 
(yw 10 
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larly liy cnravans fioin Gentifil Afiit.a ladL'n nitli 
golil-iliist, ivory, aii<l gum. The hereditai'y mler, 
called tlio Boy, uhimI to Ix.' suliject to tlic Sultan of 
Turkey; liut in 1881 a French amiy entered the 
country and made i\\e Boy & vas'ssi o\ ¥T«BRa. 
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7. On the north-eastern shore of the Lake of 
Tunis are the ruins of Carthage, one of the most 
famous cities of ancient times. For many years 
Carthage disputed with Rome the empire of the 
world. In the end Carthage was taken and Lumed 
by the Romans (b.c. 14G). 

8. Tripoli lies between Tunis and Northern 
Egypt. The country is for the most part a series 
of rocky table-lands and sandy wastes ; but the 
coast region is fertile. Tripoli, the capital, cames 
on a considerable trade with the interior by means 
of caravans. 

Notes and Meanings. 

2 Hd-liani-med (570-632 A.D.), the great 
prophet of Arabia and the founder 
of the Mohammedan religion. 
AA^lM Mountains, a chain of lofty 
moontainB in North Africa. 
4 Fl^rfttes, sea-robbers. 
Oon-fliil, one sent to . reside in a 



foreign country as an agent for or 
representative of a government. 
6 Car-a-vaxis^ a company of merchants 
associated together for security in 
crossing the deserts in the Kast. 
He-red-i-ta-ry ruler, ruler by right 
of birth. 



Snmiiiary.— The Barbary States are so called from the Berbers, the original 
InhmUtants of North Africa. The separate states are Marocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, with Barca and Fezzan. Marocco is an independent empire. Its 
capital Is Fez. Algeria, east of Marocco, has been a French colony since 1830. 
Algfen, the capital, was long noted as a nest of pirates. Tunis lies cast of 
Algeria. Tnnis, the capital, is, after Alexandria, the greatest commercial city 
in Africa. The Bey of Tunis is a vassal of France. Tripoli lies between Tunis. 
and Northern Egypt. 



7. THE SAHAEA. 

1. South of the coast-ranges that skirt the Medi- 
terranean lies the Sahara, the greatest desert in 
the world. It is a region nearly as large a.s all 
Europe, extending east and west from the Nile to 
the Atlantic Ocean. A wide tract in the west is 
said to be below the Jevel of tlie oceaiv*, «ixA\\»\\^^ 
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been proposed to cut a canal from it to the Atlantic, 
and convert it into an inland sea. But this vast 
project is in the meantime only a dream. 

2. Europeans are apt to suppose that the whole 
of the Sahara is a waste of sand. The character 
of the desert is very much the reverse of this, there 
being hundreds of miles of hard, firm soil, and 
hundreds more a mixture of stony fragments and 
pebbles. 

3. In travelling on sand, there is of course no 
visible road, as the fierce winds that frequently 
recur soon obliterate all trace of footsteps. The 
guides therefore have to find their way by land- 
marks, which they carefully renew when necessary. 
These are often the most trifling objects, such as a 
tuft of herbage, a single plant, or the summit of a 
swell in the soil. 

4. Travellers in the Sahara are often deceived by 
an appearance called the 7}iirage. The desert has 
then the appearance of a lake, in which palm trees, 
and sometimes houses, are reflected. Those who are 
not familiar with the mirage are often cruelly disap- 
pointed by finding that what appeared to be water 
is only a picture thrown on the desert and on the 
clouds above it. 

5. The Sahara may be likened to a vast ocean 
separating the negro kingdoms of Africa from the 
more civilized states of the north. The fertile spots 
called oases with which it is studded are like so 
many islands, or archipelagoes of islands, in the 
midst of the desert waste. 

6. Most of these isoVated s^o\,b» ^ti^cs^ ^ ^^^^^aat 
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supply of water, and are favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the date-palm and other fruit trees, as well 
as of various kinds of vegetables. The date-palm 
supplies a large proportion of the food of the desert 
tribes. The tree is thirty years in coming to matu- 
rity, after which it will bear fruit for seventy years 
more, the annual crop of each tree weighing from 
three to four hundred pounds. Not only man, but 
all the animals of the desert can feed on the date. 

7. The life of the desert tribes, even when free 
from war, is one of perpetual variety and excitement. 
They spend the winter and spring in the wilderness, 
where, at these seasons, there are both water and 
pasture ; but they remain in one spot only for a 
few days, striking their tents and migrating to 
another as soon as the pasture is consumed. 

8. As summer approaches they resort to the oases, 
where their property is kept ; they then load their 
camels with merchandise, and journey northward. 
They arrive in the Tel just at harvest-time. The 
Tel is a fertile belt of land extending along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Here the inhabitants 
of the desert pass the summer in bartering and 
commerce, exchanging their woollen goods and dates 
for raw wool, sheep, etc. 

9. At the close of the summer they are again off 
southward, arriving at the oases in October, just as 
the dates are ripe. Their assistance is now valuable 
in gathering in the crops, at which they occupy 
themselves for a month ; and another month is spent 
in bartering their raw wool and other late purchases 
ior a portion of the dates which t\\ey 'Wn'^V^^^ 
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to gather. They then withdraw a^ain to the desert, 
with their flocks and herds, until the return of sum- 
mer calls them back to the oases. 

10. South of the Sahara is Soudan or NegroIaiKi, 
which extends across the continent from east to 
west. It has no exact boundaries. It is divided 
into a number of aepai-ate states, many of which 
are thickly peopled. Towards the west it contains 
one oi the great rivera of Afnea — the Niger, in 
exploring which Mungo "Pairk, ftifc c^^ta.WL 'wss^- 
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ler, lost his life. The chief settlement in this part 
o£ Soudan is Timbuctoo, a centre of caiavan trade. 

1 1. From Marocco six caravans traverse the Sahara 
every year, when fi-om two to three thousand camels 
are loaded with European produce, and start for tlie 
distant negro countries of the interior. Some of 
these caravans penetrate as far into Soudan as Tim- 
buctoo. They biing thence gold dust, buffalo skins, 
ivory, senna, alkali, rhinoceros-horns, indigo, dia- 
monds, perfumes, gums, etc. 

12. On reaching the banks of the Niger, the 
Moors deposit their merchandise on a hill; they then 
retire, and the negroes advance and criticise the 
goods. After an examination of three days they 
generally come to terms, and the business is done. 
The caravans then return northward. When 
another year comes round, they may again be seen 
crossing the desert to the south. Year by year for 
centuries has this method of trade been carried on 
in the Sahara. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 FroJ-ect, scheme ; plan. 
A dream, an idea; never taken a 
practical form. 

3 Ob-llt^r-ate, efface ; wear away. 

4 Mi-rage^ picture of distant objects 

reflected in the atmosphere: com- 
mon in the Arabian desert. 
€ l-.o->lat-?d, detached ; lonely. 



Ma-tu-ri-ty, perfection; full growth. 

7 Per-pet-u-al, continual ; always. 
Mi-grat-ing, removing ; wandering. 

8 Bartering, giving goods in exchange 

for goods. 

10 Muil-go Park (1771-1805), distin- 
guished African traveller. 

12 Crlt-i-ci89, judge. 



Summary.— The Great Desert or Sahara is nearly as large as Europe. The 
Burface of the Sahara consists of loose sand, gravel, and rocks. Here and there 
oases occur. Travellers in the Sahara are often deceived by the mirage. The 
desert has then the appearance of a lake, in which palm trees, and sometimes 
houses, are reflected. 

South of the Sahara is Soudan or Negroland. It is divided into a number of 
separate states. It contains one of the grtat riveta ol Mxvca.— \)a^ "^\^«i. ^TvjkSk 
chief settlemeDt is Timbuctoo. 
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6. THE REOIOir OF THE NIGER. 

1. Three thousand miles directly south of En- 
gland is the region of the Niger, a river which 
ranks as the fourth great river of Africa. It entei-S 
the Atlantic at the Gulf of Guinea, after a com-se 
of nearly seventeen hundred miles. At its mouth 
there are numerous channels, which are separated 
by swamps covered with mangrove trees. These 




swamps make the delta of the Niger so unhealthy 
that it is often almost impossible for Europeans to 
sail up the river. Beyond the delta, however, th&^ 
river is now regularly navigated by small steamers - 
which penetrate a long way into the interior for th^^ 
purposes of trade. 
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2. The Niger was the chief scene of the explora- 
tions of the famous African traveller, Mungo Park. 
He traced its course from the interior to within 
four hundi-ed miles of the Atlantic, when he met 
his death, being either killed by the nafives or 
drowned in the river. 

3. Far into the interior the Niger sweeps round 
the southern part of western Soudan. It flows near 
Timbuctoo, a large town inhabited by negroes and 
Moors. The Moors are the chief traders of the 
place, and receive consignments of merchandise 
brought in caravans from the countries round the 
Mediterranean; but the town is now falling into 
decay. 

4. The countries lying on the Atlantic coast of 
this region are Senegambia and Upper Guinea, both 
very unhealthy for Europeans. The climate of 
Senegambia is so unhealthy that this country is 
sometimes called " The white man's grave." The 
chief settlements are those of the French ; but in 
the south the settlement called Sierra Leone be- 
longs to Britain. Its capital (Freetown) is peopled 
chiefly by descendants of negroes rescued from 
dave-ships by British vessels. 

5. The coasts of Upper Guinea have been called 
from their products — the Grain Coast, the Ivory 
Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast. Most 
of the Gold Coast belongs to England. Inland is 
the native kingdom of Ashantee, with which En- 
gland went to war in 1873—74. In this war, 
Coomassie, the capital of Ashantee, was taken and 
burned On the Slave Coast ttvere \s» «\ao ^^ySJC-s.^ 
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settlement. It was formerly a great centre of the 
slave trade, but it i.s now chiefly engaged in the 
export of cotton and palm oil. 

6. Palm oil is produced from the fruit of a kind 
of palm tree, which is a native of the western coast 
of Africa. The finiit is about the size of an olive, 
and of a yellow colour. The oil, which is obtained 
by crushing the fruit, is used in England principally 
in the manufacture of soap. So large a foreign 
demand for palm oil has now sprung up, that the 
oil trade has stopped the slave trade all along the 
coast, wliere it once flourished in all its horrors and 
cruelties. 

Notes and Msanines. 
1 Onlf of Oaln^a, h ga\l lormed 

< Of nei^lian-]! 



MuJl-gnt™, iroplcsl trees grt _ _ 

on the banks of riveia anfl on \ 4 SlMa rtiS^a, "Mka -owAIot tMriint 
the lea-coaat, Moit ol the spaciet \ ilMeB tiom W ' ' 
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Summary. — The Niger is one of the great rivers of Africa. Rising in the 
interior, it runs a course of nearly 1,700 miles before it empties itself into the At- 
lantic at the Gulf of Guinea. The scenery near the delta of the Niger is of 
the wildest forest character. This river was the chief scene of Mungo I 'ark's 
explorations. The countries lying on the Atlantic coast of this region are 
Sen^^Mubia, with Sierra Leone ; Upper Guinea, the coasts of which are called 
the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast ; and the 
native kingdom of Ashantee. 



9. THE LAKE EEGION. 

1. At one time it was believed that the interior 
of South Africa was like the Sahara in the north — 
a region of arid deserts, destitute of animal and 
vegetable life. But it is now known to be a rich 
and fertile land. It contains several of the largest 
lakes in the world, and the sources of the three 
chief rivers of Africa — the Nile, the Congo, and 
the Zambesi. 

2. The great Lake Region of Africa extends 
from the Equator southward to the Zambesi, a 
distance of nearly 1,500 miles. The most northern 
of the great lakes is the Albert Nyanza or Albert 
Lake, with an area about equal to the surface of 
Wales. From the northern end of this lake the 
river Nile flows northward in its course to the 
Mediterranean. 

3. South of this lake is the Victoria Nyanza 
or Victoria Lake, which is about as large as the sur- 
face of Scotland. From it the Nile flows north- 
ward to the Albert Nyanza; and still further south 
an affluent, 350 miles long, which flows into the 
Victoria Nyanza, is believed to be the Infant Nile ; 
but the highest source of the great river is not yet 
known. 
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4. Still further south are the immense lakes Tan- 
ganyika, Bangweolo, and Nyassa, besides many 
other smaller lakes. This was the region in the 
exploring of which the famous traveller Livingstone 




spent the last years of his life. In the midst of 
his labours the heroic traveller weis struck down by 
illness, and died at Ilala, on the southern shore of 
Lake Bangweolo. His 'boAy -was, coiiMfe-^^a. \i^ Vs. 
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native followers to the coeust at Zanzibar, and was 
sent to England, where it found a fitting resting- 
place beside the dust of England's heroes of peace 
in Westminster Abbey. 

5. Lake Bangweolo and Lake Tanganyika are 
now ascertained to belong to the system of the 
Congo, which flows westward to the Atlantic. 
Livingstone's work of exploration in this region 
has been continued since his death by the well- 
known travellers Cameron and Stanley, and also 
by several others. 

6. Lake Nyeussa, the farthest south of the great 
lakes, is drained toward the south by a tributary of 
the Zambesi, a large river which flows eastward to 
the Lidian Ocean. The lake is in the midst of a 
singularly beautiful and fertile region, teeming with 
inhabitants. The district used to be blighted by 
the terrible slave-trade ; but now the odious traffic is 
nearly at an end. A missionary and trading settle- 
ment has been formed, and has been called Living- 
stonia. A steamer plies on the lake ; and the 
natives are being gradually accustomed to lawful 
traffic and to civilized life. 

7. The Zambesi river drains the south of the 
Lake Region of Africa. It has its source in the 
interior, near the source of the Congo, which flows 
to the Atlantic. The most remarkable feature of 
the Zambesi is the Victoria Falls, 900 miles from 
the sea, and discovered by Livingstone in 185G. 

8. These falls are in some respects the most 
wonderful in the world. They are formed by a 
rent across the rocky bed of the river i.TO\si\i^x^^^^\R> 
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a thousand yai-ds apart. As the rent, ho«^— 
ever, is only 27 yards wide, the great Ixxiy c*^ 
water leaping into the chasm boils and fumes atk. W 
sends up into the air huge coils of vapour, whi*^-"! 
are seen many miles off. The caldron itself ia 1(^ 
feet deep. From it — through a nan-ow openin _^ 
its walls scarce 40 yards apart — the river finds i ^^ 
way, in a zigzag course through thirty or forty mil^"^ 
of hills, to the sea. 



1 AiAfl dSBarta, dcj, pscci 
S At^fln-ont, Iributaij ; itr 



Colli of va-ponr, e 
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Smnmary.— The Lake Region of Central Africa extends from the Soudan to 
the liver Zambesi. In that region the three great rivers of Africa -- tlic Nile, thu 
Congo, and the Zambesi — have their rise. The Albert Nyanza was discovered 
by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864. The Victoria Nyanza was discovered by S[)ckc in 
18&8. Lake Tanganyika was discovered by Captain Burton in IH^jH. Livinfi^stone 
spent the last years of his life in ex])loring this great system of rivers and lakes. 
He died at Hala, near Lake Bangwcolo, in 1874. ^Ir. Stanley proved that the 
Congo is the same as Livingstone's river in the Lake Begion. The Zambesi has 
its sources 1,000 miles in the interior : one of its tributaries drains Lake Nyassa. 
The most remarkable feature of the Zambesi is the Victoria Falls. 



10. THE CONGO. 

1. Four thousand miles in a direct line south of 
London is the mouth of the Congo, one of the 
giant rivers of the Earth. It falls into the Atlantic 
after a course of about 2,500 miles from the Great 
Lake Region of the interior. 

2. At about 400 miles from the coast there is 
a series of tremendous cataracts, where the river 
breaks through a low range of hills. These cata- 
racts are known as the Livingstone Falls. Thev 
are so impeded with rocks, and are so wild and 
impetuous, that they must always form a barrier 
to direct communication between the sea and the 
interior. Still further up the river there is a 
*^eeond series of cataracts, known as the Stanley 
^alls, which also are quite impassable. 

3. In the middle portion of its course, between 
the Stanley and the Livingstone Falls, the river 
^nins in a broad and smooth stream, varying from 
c^ne mile to seven or eight miles in width. It flows 
"through a region which is capable of growing the 
J>roductions of tropical climates in unlimited abun- 




4. Away far into the interior beyond these falls, 
the Upper Congo and its tributaries apread througb 
on immense territory round the great lakes in the 
very heart of Africa. The country teems with 
population. Hundreds of villages are to be seen, 
inhabited by different negro \>iAie?>, N^Yftim this 
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vast territory round the Upper Congo, Mr. Stanley, 
the famous African traveller, reckons that there Ls a 
population at present of not less than fifty million. 
He believes that under European control there will 
yet be formed hei'e a great South African empire, 
open to the commerce of the world, to become the 
centre of future civilization over a large poi*tion of 
the Dark Continent. 

6. The Congo at its mouth is about ten miles 
broad, and the body of water which it discharges 
into the sea is immense. The volume is said to be 
greater than that of any other river in the globe, 
the Amazon alone excepted. The Upper Congo was 
discovered by Livingstone. He found it was called 
by the natives the Lualaba, and he at first supposed 
that it was the Nile; but it is now known that 
the Lualaba and the Congo are the same river. 

6. A lake-like expansion of the river, about 400 
miles from the coast, is called Stanley Pool. Here 
a few huts have been erected, and called Leopold- 
ville in honour of the King of the Belgians, Mr. 
Stanley's chief patron It is supposed that this 
place will yet become the capital of the Congo 
region, and the centre of a veust inland commerce. 



Notes and Meanings. 

2 Cataracts, waterfaUs. I 4 Dark (Jon-tl-nent, Africa. Little was 

bn^pet^-ouB, violent. I known about it until recent years. 



Summary.— The Congo has its sources about 800 miles south of the Equator, 
in Lake Bangweolo, beside which the great Livingstone died. After flowing 
slmoet due north for nearly 1,000 miles, as if to join the Nile, this mighty river 
■weeps westward toward the Atlantic, which it reaches after a course of 2,600 
ndles. The country through which the Congo flows is very fertile, and contains 
SD immense population. The great obstacle to piogreaa Vn \2ci«&« x«^<c$c&\&S^^ 
il»r&-tnul0, which still tlonrUhea there with aU its Yionotv 
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U. THE CAPE. 

1. At the extremity of Africa, sis thousand 
miie3 nearly in a direct line south of London, is 
Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony. It lies 

thirty-two miles north of the Cape, from which it 
derives its name. It was originally a Dutch town, 
and many of its streets have still a Dutch charac- 



ter; but that 


is gradually disappearing. 


Overlook- 


1 


HI 


1 


hH 


^^^S 


I 



ing the town is Table Moimtain, a hill so called 
from its flat top. A white cloud is frequently seen 
curling down its sides. This white cloud, which 
goes by the name of the " table-cloth," caji be seen 
by passing ships a long way out at sea. 

2. The Cape was discovered in 1486 by a Po^ 
tuguese navigator named Bartholomew Diaz. His 
little vessels were driven before a gale of wind for 
thirteen days, and the crews became so alarmed at 
the heavy seas they eB-coimVOTeA., 'Oiiaij XJaa-^ (Mm- 
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pelled him to turn back. It was on his homeward 
voyage that he sighted the Cape, to which he gave 
the name of Cape of Storms. The king of Por- 
tugal, however, regarding the voyage as an en- 
couragement to further search for the ocean-route 
to India, gave the newly-discovered territory the 
name it has ever since borne — the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

3. Twelve years afterwards, in 1498, the passage 
to the East Indies was successfully made by another 
Portuguese navigator, Vasco de Gama, who, in 
rounding the Cape, touched at various places on 
the coast, and was the first to hold intercourse with 
the native Hottentots of South Africa. 

4. For a century and a half the Cape was used 
only as a temporary place of call by the Portuguese, 
the English, and the Dutch, who engaged in the 
Eastern ocean trade. No permanent settlement was 
made till 1652, when the Dutch East India Com- 
pany took possession of Table Bay and the sur- 
rounding territory; but since 1814 Cape Colony 
has belonged to Britain. From that time it has 
been greatly extended toward the interior, and it is 
now three times the size of Great Britain. 

5. There are ranges of mountains near the coast, 
and the countrv rises in terraces from the sea- 
level towards the interior, which is a table-land. 
These terraces are connected with one another by 
steep passes through the mountains called "kloofs." 
The country abounds with pasture. Sheep-farming 
is the chief occupation of the people ; and wool is 
the principal export 
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6. One special induatry in South Africa is that 
of ostrich -farming. Large numbers of these birds 
are bred for the sake of their feathers, and aa many 
as three hundred will sometimes be found on a 
single farm. Most of those kept at an ostrich fans 
are produced from the egg by an egg- hatching 
machine. The fai-mer takes upon himself all the 
functions of the ostrich mother, and knows botli 
how to hatch the eggs and how to keep the young 
ones alive. Each bird hatched is supposed to he 
worth from £5 to £10. 

7. When about twelve months old each bird ■ffi" 
yield two crops of feathers a-year; and this will 

continue for twelve or fiiieen -jewta, ot eM«o.\oo^t 
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When the time for plucking the feathers has come, 
the necessary number of birds are led into a pen 
and packed so closely that they cannot spread 
their wings, and have not the power in any way of 
straggling. Then men go in among them and 
pluck or cut off the feathers, which are afterwards 
sorted in bundles according to their value. The 
white feathers which grow luider the bird's wing 
are by far the most valuable, being often sold at a 
price as high as £60 per pound weight. 

8. Within the last ten years South Africa has 
become famous for its diamond fields. At the 
town of Kimberley, in Natal, there is now a 
population of about twenty thousand, nearly all 
of whom are engaged in diamond-hunting. They 
are men of all nations and colours — Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, French, and Germans ; diggers from 
America and Australia; KaflSrs from KaflSrland; 
traders, gamblers, and lawyers — just such a rough 
and motley assemblage as is usually found at 
mining districts in other parts of the world. 

9. The South African diamonds are obtained 
from pits dug three or four himdred feet deep in 
the groimd. A kind of blue earth in large 
quantities is brought up from the pit. It is spread 
out and exposed to the sun, when it crumbles to 
pieces. It is then washed with a plentiful supply 
of water till it is formed into mud, and run oflF in 
wooden pipes, leaving the stones and diamonds at 
the bottom. The annual value of the diamonds 
obtained from South Africa is about £^,QQ<^f^<S<S. 
The largest diamond in the world vraa oVAiBAXi^^^^^'^ 
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in 1884. It is said to be of a quality equal to the 
finest Brazilian diamonds. 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Bar-thol-o-mew Di-az, Portnguese 

navigator, who discovered the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1486. 
Ocean route, the way by sea instead 
of by land. 

3 Vas^de OS-ma, famous Portuguese 



navigator, to whom belongs the 
merit of having discovered the route 
to the East Indies by sea, 1498. 
Bounding, sailing round. 

6 Funo-tions, powers ; duties. 

8 Mot-ley, mixed ; varied. 



Summary.— The greater part of Southern Africa is subject to England. Cape 
Colony is the most southerly part of the African continent It has belonged to 
England since 1814. The country rises in terraces from the sea level towards 
the interior. These terraces are connected with one another by steep passes 
through the mountains called " kloofs." The capital is Cape Town. Overlook- 
ing the town stands Table Mountain. Sheeivfarming is the chief occupation of 
the people. Wool is the principal export. A special industry of South Africa 
is ostrich-farming. There are also famous diamond fields. 



12. THE SOUTH AFRICAN DESEETS. 

1. The boundary of Cape Colony on the north 
is the Orange River, beyond which is the Kalahari 
Desert, the great desert of South Africa. It is a 
vast region, where the lion, the elephant, and other 
wild animals abound. It is one of the chief hunt- 
ing grounds of South Africa. On the western side 
of the Kalahari Desert is the Hottentot country, 
which extends to the Atlantic coast. 

2. Desert plains extend over a large part of the 
interior and western part of Cape Colony. These 
deserts are caused by the want of regular and steady 
rains. In some districts — ^such as the Great Karroo, 
an extensive plain 400 miles long — there is some- 

tlmes an absence of ram iox \,n<to o^ 'Okc^^ ^<5itt:t^\ftr 
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jether. When rain comes, there is abundant pas- 
iurage for flocks and herds. 

3. " Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life. 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife, — 

The proud man's frown and the base man's fear, 

The scorner's laugh and the sufferer's tear, 

And malice and meanness, and falsehood and folly, — 

Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts aro high, 

And my soul is sick with the bondman's sigh — 

Oh I then there is freedom, and joy, and pride. 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride ! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle's si)eed. 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand — 

The only law of the Desert Land ! 

***** 

4. " Afar in the Desert I lo.ve to ride. 

With the silent Busli-boy alone by my side : 

Away — away in the Wilderness vast. 

Where the White Man's foot hath never passed, 

And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 

Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan : 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear. 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and foar ; 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone. 

With the twilight bat from the yawning stone ; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim's fare by the salt \aW^\stv^'. 
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A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount, 
Appears to refresh the aching eye ; 
But the barren earth and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon round and round. 
Spread — void of living sight or sound. 

5." And here, while the night- winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the Desert stone. 
Like Elijah at Horeb's cave alone, 
* A still small voice ' comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child), 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear — 
Saying, Man is distant, but God is near 1" 

T. Pbinglk 

Notes and Meanings. 
3 Bush-boy, African servant. 



Gor-rup-tion, wickedness. 

Mu3-ing, thinking. 

Bondman, slave. 

Vault, jump. 

Champing, gnawing the bit or iron 

mouthpiece. 
Death-fraught firelock, gun. 
Only law, the power to punish or to 



use force is the only law reoogniied 
in a land where there is no law. 

4 Qoivered, furnished with quiyers foil 

of arrows. 

5 E-U-Jah at Ho^reb. 1 Kings ziz. 8. 
d T. Pringle a789-1834), a Scottish 

writer. He lived for some years in 
South Africa. He wrote " A Nana* 
tive of a Residence in South Africa.' 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



X. NORTH AMBRIOA ranks third in size 
of the great divisions of the globe. It is 
about twice the size of Europe. 

2. The Arctic Regions of this continent in- 
clude the northern coast of the nudnland, 
the adjacent islands, and Greenland. Nearly 
the whole of this region consists of treeless 
wastes. The climate is extremely cold. The 
middle and the southern regions, from 
Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, are 
within the Temperate Zone. 

3. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. — The 
principal mountains are the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Sierra Nevada, and Cascade 
Ranges on the Pacific side ; and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the Atlantic side Be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Alle- 
ghanies lie the great plains of North America 
and the valley of the Mississippi (United 
States). 

4. North of the Mississippi valley is the 
Northern Plain, between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Hudson Bay It contains a " fer- 
tile belt " of land of great extent, and capable 
of supporting a population of millions. This 
" fertile belt " is one of the finest wheat 
regions of the globe. (Dominion of Canada.) 

5. RIVERS. — The chief rivers of North 
America are the Mississippi, with the Mis- 
souri, the Ohio, and other tributaries, flowing 
southward to the Gulf of Mexico ; the St. 



Lawrence, formed by the outflow of die 
Great Lakes, and flowing north-eastward to 
the Atlantic; the Saskatchewan and its trii» 
taries, flowing to Lake Winnipeg and Hadsa 
Bay ; and the Mackenzie, an immense river 
flowing to the Arctic Ocean. On the Padie 
coast the two chief rivers are the Coloolil- 
and the Fraser river. 

6. LAKES.— One of the chief features flf 
North America b the chain of five great laka 
between theUnited States and Canada— Lalco 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontam 
These, with the lakes in the North-West, ■ 
the Mackenzie River valley, are estimated to 
contain one-third of all the fresh water on Ae 
globe. 

7. COAST. — The coast line of Noitl 
America is about 30,000 miles in lenglk 
It is very irregular, and on the eastea 
side is indented by many large arms of tb 
Atlantic. Of these the Gulf of St. Lawreooi 
and the Gulf of Mexico are the most i» 
portant. 

8. PEOPLE.— When 0>lumbus discovod 
the New World in 1492 the people consisted i 
tribes of Indians scattered over the coaoaeit 
— some savage, others more or less ciriliai 
Now about four-fifths of the population » 
of European descent, with several millioostf 
Negroes, sprung from Africans brought acroB 
the ocean as slaves. 



COUNTRIES AND CHIBP TOWNS. 



I. THE DOMINION OP CANADA in- 
cludes neariy the whole mainland of North 
America north of the United States. Since 
1867 the British possessions in North America 
have been combined in one government called 
the Dominion of Canada, with Ottawa as its 
capital city. 

(For Lessons on Canada, see " World at 
Home," Volume IV.) 



2. THE UNITED STATES lie south of 
the Dominion of Canada. They extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Constitution. The Government of the 
United States is a "Federal Republic;" 
that is, a republic formed by the umon oi 
several states. The Union consists of 1 Ted- 
era/ District, 38 States, and 10 Temtoncs. 



The New England States are six i» 
number. These States are remarkable kt 
their activity in manufactures. Boston, the 
capital of Massachusetts, ranks next to Nev 
York and Philadelphia as a commercial city. 
Portland, in Maine, b a winter port for 
Canada. 

The Middle Atlantic States are sewn 
in number, and with them is conjoined die 
Federal District of Columbia, which contains 
Waahinffton, the capital of the Union. Tbe 
chief State in this group is New York, which 
is called *' The Empire State." Now Tork 
city is the largest and wealthiest city in Atatx- 
ica. BufDolo, at the foot of Lake Erie, is a 
greaX tcvail for grain and flour. Pennsyl* 
Ivama. caw\aM:k& "Sf^jSoaAsSi^Jbia., \3wt. ^j^atest 



COUNTRIES AND OHIBF TOWNS (Continued). 



chief city in the coal and iron region of 
Pennsylvania is Pittsbuxv. Balti m ore is a 
great shipbuilding sea-port. It is the chief 
place in the States for the export of tobacco. 
In 'Virginia there is a famous Natural 
Bridge. Richmond, the chief town, was 
the capital of the Southern States during the 
CivU War. 

Southern States. These comprise ten 
States and one Territory. With Virginia 
and Missouri, they made the thirteen States 
of the Southern Confederation in 1861-65. 
They are known as the "cotton States." 
The only large city in this group is New Or- 
leans, the greatest cotton market in the 
world. Texas is the largest State in the 
Union. Indian Territory is set apart as a 
home for certain tribes of Indians. South 
Cardina produces more rice than any other 
State. In all the Southern States there is a 
large negro population. 

North Central States. This group 
inclndeselevenStatesand one Territory. Cin- 
dnnati, in Ohio, Is a large manufacturing 
city. The greatest lake-port is Ghicairo, on 
Lake Michigan.- 

The Four Western States, with eight 
Territories, occupy the table-lands and plains 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Paci- 
fic. California is the most important of thes^e 
States. It yields large quantities of gold. 
In the midst of the mountains of California 
is the Yosemite Valley, noted for its grand 
scenery. San Francisoo is the largest city 
. and busiest sea-port on the Pacific coast. 

Utah Territory is famous for the settle- 
ment of the Mormons at Salt Lake City. 



used to be considered the richest in the 
world. The city of Mexico — the capital — is 
situated beside a lake, on a lofty plateau. 
Vera Crus is the chief port on the Gulf coast. 



4. CENTRAL AMERICA extends from 
Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama. It com- 
prises five republics — Guatemala, San Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
— and the British province of Honduras or 
Belize. San Salvador, New Guatemala, 
and Belise are the chief towns. 



5. THE WEST INDIES are several 
groups of islands which lie across the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Mexico. The chief 
groups are — 

The Bahamas, which belong to England. 
The most interesting is Watling, formerly 
called San Salvador, the first island on which 
Columbus landed in 1492. 

The Great Antilles are Cuba, Hayti, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Cuba, the largest 
of all the West India Islands, is a Spanish 
colony. It b the greatest sugar-producing 
country in the world. Havana, the capi- 
tal, is a great commercial city. Jamaica be- 
longs to England. 

The Little Antilles comprise three 
groups of islands extending southward to the 
coast of South America. They are called the 
Virgin Islands, the Leeward Islands, and the 
Windward Islands. 



3. THE REPUBLIO OF MEXICO ex- 
tends southward from the United States to 
Central America. The silvermines of Mexico 



6. THE BERMUDAS are a group of small 
islands and bare rocks, belonging to Great 
Britain, midway between Nova Scotia and 
the West Indies. The largest island b Ber- 
muda or Mainland, on which is Hamilton, 
the capital. 
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NOETH AMERICA. 



1. THE MISSISSIPPI. 

1. The greatest of the rivers of North America 
is the Mississippi. It rises in a small lake called 
Itaska, only 1,600 feet above the level of the sea. 
From its great length, and the niunber and char- 
acter of its tributaries, the vast system of internal 
navigation which it affords, and the populous 
towns which have been foimded on its banks, the 
basin of the Mississippi may be regarded as one 
of the most striking geographical features of the 
Earth. 

2. The Mississippi valley comprises an area 
equal to half of Europe. With its numerous tribu- 
taries it affords internal navigation of more than 
9,000 miles in extent for steamboats. They have 
proved the great highways by which man has been 
able to penetrate to the interior of the American 
continent. 

3. The Upper Mississippi is as clear as the arrowy 
Rhone ; but below the mouth of the Missouri, its 
chief tributary, the river becomes a vast muddy 
stream all the way to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
total length of the Mississippi is 3,160 miles; but 
if the Missouri be taken as the main stream, the 
river is 4,265 miles long. 

4f, The Lower Mississipiji is subject to great 
JSoods, which often ovexfio^ ex.\fcT^\N^ <i^\jcv^^ ^^. 
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country, carrying ruin and devastation to the plan- 
tations on the banks. 

5. In its course the Mississippi, like other great 
rivers of the West, is continually gathering into its 
current numbers of trees that fall into the stream 
as the banks upon which they grow are undermined. 
Swept along by the great floods, they are frequently 
left in the main channels, their roots fixed to the 
bottom, and their tops swaying up and down from 
the motion of the current. 

6. In this condition they are known as snags, 
and are gi-eatly dreaded by steamers ascending the 
river, especially at night. But the navigation is 
now greatly improved, boats called snag-boats being 
specially employed with powerful machines for 
raising and drawing away the trees from the 
channels. 

7. The Mississippi is open to steamers up to the 
falls of St. Anthony, a distance of 2,200 miles, and 
above these falls it is again navigable. The four 
largest towns on its banks are New Orleans at 
its mouth, Vicksburg, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 

8. The Mississippi valley, by which is meant the 
vast area drained by this great river and its tribu- 
taries, east and west, is so immense that it will take 
generations before it can be fully peopled. It con- 
tains as much rich and fertile land as would sustain 
a population of 100 million, or three times that of 
the British Islands. There can be little doubt that 
the Mississippi valley is destined, in the course of 
time, to be one of the chief homes of the human 
race. 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 In-ter-nal nav-i-ga-tlon, inland 

sailing on a river or a lake. 
Pop^u-lous towns, New Orleans, 

Vicksburg, etc. 
Founded, built. 
Basin of the Mis-sls-sip^pi, the 

whole country drained by the river 

and its tributaries. 
Qe-0-graph-i-cal, natural. 



2 In-te-ri-or, inland part 

3 Ar-row-7 Rhone, so called became 

of the great rapidity of its current 
Gulf of Mex-i-co, large inland sea of 
North America. It u 1,200 miles 
in length from east to west, with 
an average breadth of 650 miles. 

4 Dev-as-ta-tion, destruction. 

5 Un-der-mlned^, worn away 



Summary.— The Mississippi and the Missouri together form one of the great- 
est rivers in the world, ^ore than 9,000 miles of internal navigation are pro- 
vided by this river and its tributaries. The total length of the combined stream, 
from the source of the Missouri to the mouth of the Mississippi, is 4,265 miles. 
Large steamers, many of them with three decks, are constantly plying up and 
down this great river. The Mississippi valley contains much rich and fertile 
land, and the cultivated area is being extended every year 



2. THE WONDEB-LAND OF THE BOCKT 

MOUNTAINS. 

1. West of the Missouri, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at an elevation of 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, is the " Wonder-land" of tlie Far West 
It is a region of 3,500 square miles, near the sources 
of the Yellowstone River, and has been set apart by 
Congress as a National Park. 

2. Until a very recent period, the wonders of 
this region were unknown, except from the vague 
tales of Indians and white trappers and hunters. 
But a few years ago it was visited by an exploring 
party sent out by the United States Government, 
and the results of the exploration have since been 
published. 

3. This wonderful National Park is mainly a high 
rolling country covered with forests of pine trees. 

Standing at a heiglit oi ^,Q>Q>^ i^^V %)cicsvi^ v^^ ^oar 
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level, it has an almost Arctic climate. For nearly 
nine months in the year snow lies on the ground, 
and the month of September usually ushers in the 
winter ; but in the other three months of the year 
the climate is delightful. 

4. The great wonders of this region are its hot 
springs and gigantic geysers. In the forests, in the 
valleys, and on the mountain slopes, they are to be 
seen everywhere. Altogether, there are known to 
be fifty geysers within the park, some of them throw- 
ing up columns of boiling water to a height of from 
100 to 250 feet. These geysers are called by 
various names , such as, the Giant Geyser, the 
Giantess, the Grand Geyser, the Fan Geyser, etc. 

5. In 1871 the Grand Geyser was considered the 
most magnificent, its power then seeming to be 
greater than that of any other in the valley. On 
a bank of rock a basin about 25 feet in diameter 
is seen. This basin is about 100 feet deep; and 
when an eruption is about to occur it gradually 
fills to within a few feet of the surface. Then 
siiddsnly, with heavy concussions, immense clouds 
of steam rise to a height of 500 feet, and the 
whole bodv of water in the basin, 25 feet in diam- 
eter, ascends in one gigantic column to the height 
of 90 feet. 

6. From the top of this column several great jets 
shoot up to the unparalleled height of 250 feet. 
The earth trembles under the descending deluge of 
this vast fountain ; while rainbows encircle the sum- 
mits of the jets with a halo of glory. It is the 
grandest, the most majestic io\m\)a\ii m ^3c\fc ^<^-^^ 
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After plaj mg thus Eoi twenty minutes it gradually 
suhides till all is agam qoieX, an.4. ?iv.& 
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7. Besides numerous other f,eysers of „itat beauty 
Old grandeur, this AVon kr Innd contaiir; son c of 
ihe moat extraordinary hot spnngs in tl <. woild. 
[n one group, the steep si le of a 1 i!l is omaintntod 




with a series of semicircular basins, varying from 
a few inches to six or eight feet in height, and from 
two inches to two feet in depth. The hill itself 
which is 200 feet high, is the \yoyV ot 'Ocift ■s^tvc^. 
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being entirely formed of calcareous matter deposited 
from the springs. 

8. As the water flows down the hill-side from 
(me basin to another, it loses continually a portion 
of its heat, so that water of any temperature that 
is desired can be found. The largest basin is at 
the summit of the hill. It is 25 feet by 40; 
and the water is so perfectly transparent that 
one can look down into the blue depths to the very 
bottom. 

9. The ruins of extinct springs tell us that we 
now see only the remains of what existed long ago 
as active springs. Everywhere, for miles in all di- 
rections, the deposits of extinct springs are visible, 
most of them now covered with soil and trees. At 
present this Wonder-land is difficult of access to 
travellers ; but probably in a few years it will be 
one of the chief summer watering-places of the 
American continent. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Yel-low-stone River, the largest 

tributary of the Missouri. 
OoOrgreK, American Parliament. 

2 Vague, uncertain ; indefinite. 
White trapper?, Europeans and 

Americans who trap beavers and 
other animals for their skins. 

3 Aro^tio climate, as severely cold as 

in the Arctic Begions. 
Ushers, brings. 



4 Oe^^ers, fountains which spout forth 

boiling water. 

5 E-mp^tioD, outbreak. 
Cton-cos^lons, forces ; shocks. 

6 Un-par^al-leled, unmatched. 
Deluge, flood. 

Ha^lo, a circle of light 

7 Sem-l-dr^-lar, in the form of a 

half circle. 
Cal-ca-re-ous, composed of lime. 



Summary.— Near the sources of the Yellowstone River, one of the tributaries 
of the Missouri, there is a picturesque region 3,500 square miles set apart by Con- 
gress as a National Park. It contains lofty mountains, deep ravines, waterfallSi 
geysers, and hot springs. There are known to be fifty geysers within ihe park, 

some of which throw up jets ot Y)oV\iTi% ^«A«t \« «. Yk&\%tLt of from 100 to 260 

feet. 
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3. THE OEEAT EASTERN CITIES. 

1. In 1609, Henry Hudson, one of the great 
navigators of the seventeenth century, anchored in 
the Bay of New York, into which falls the river 
that bears his name. No white man had ever 
before sailed on that noble stream. Some years 
afterwards the Dutch founded a settlement here, to 
which they gav^e the name of New Amsterdam, 
Long afterwards (in 1664), the town was taken by 
an English fleet, and its name was changed to New 
York, in honour of the king's brotlier, to whom 
Charles the Second gave the province. 

2. It is scarcely three hundred years since Henry 
Hudson sailed past these banks, then " pleasant 
with grass and flowers and goodly trees," and 
where Indians came to meet him in canoes made 
of single hollowed trees ; and now New York is 
the largest and wealthiest city in America, the great 
capital of the Western World, and, next to Lon- 
don, the chief commercial city in the globe. The 
Bay of New York is at all times crowded with 
ships of all nations ; and the city, with its popula- 
tion of more than a million, is the centre of an im- 
mense home and foreign trade. 



3. In 1680, Charles the Second gave a province 
in America to William Penn, in settlement of a claim 
for money lent by Penn's father to the king. 
Penn's forest capital in 1681 was a hamlet of three 
or four cottages scattered in clearings amoi\^ tlaa 
pines. It is a city of nearly a im!(X\OTL \\^^v 
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tants to-day. He called it Philadelphia {Brotherly 
IjOve)y and by love and justice alone did the Quaker 
king rule the settler and the savage. 

4. Penn left England to found a city where the 
principles of government which he proclaimed were 
afterwards to be affirmed in the Declaration of 
American Independence. Well was it for the world 
that Charles the Second let William Penn, the Chris- 
tian statesman, go in peace to the New World ; 
and happy was it for mankind that Penn had the 
courage to accept the distant patch of primitive 
forest, and had faith in the power of liberty to 
reclaim and govern it. 

5. Pennsylvania is now one of the wealthiest 
and most populous States in the Union. Phila- 
delphia, the chief city, is larger in the area it covers 
than any other city in the United States, its paved 
streets measuring more than three hundred and 
fifty miles. It is second to New York in popula- 
tion, but it stands first in manufactures. The two 
cities are great rivals. While New York boasts of 
its larger population and greater commercial activity, 
Philadelphia is proud of its more important indus- 
tries and commercial solidity. 



6. Boston is the largest city of the New England 
States. It has a beautiful harbour, shut in from 
the sea by a group of islands. As a commercial city 
it holds the second rank among the sea-ports of the 
United States. It was in Boston harbour that the 
famous incident took place in 1773, of throwing a 
cargo of tea overboard into ttie ^^at^x — ovife ^^ "^^ 
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first decisive acts of the American colonists against 
the mother country, before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

7. Washington, the capital of the United States, 
is situated on the Potomac River, about one hundred 
miles from its mouth. It is now one of the finest 
of American cities. Its streets and avenues are 
"wader than those of any other city in the world. 
Its principal building, called the Capitol, is the finest 
public building in America. Its great white dome 
is from all directions the first object in the city to 
attract the eye. and the whole building is strikingly 
grand. 

8. Here Congress, the Parliament of the United 
States, meets. About a mile from the Capitol is 
the residence of the President of the United States. 
It is known popularly as the White House. It 
stands in extensive grounds, adorned with shrubbery, 
trees, and fountains. Commercially, Washington is 
a place of no importance. Its business relates chiefly 
to the government offices and the public affairs of 
the country. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Eenzy Hudson, a distinguished 
navigator, who was cast adrift by 
his crew on the shores of Hudson 
Baj in an open boat, and was 
never afterwards heard of. 
Seventeenth oentury, 1601-1700. 
New Am^ster-dam, from Amster- 
dam, the capital of Holland. 
8 Qaaker, one of the Society of 



drawn up by the Americans, in 
which they proclaimed their inde- 
pendence, [ral state. 
Prim-1-tive forest, forest in its natu- 

5 Com-mer^al so-lid-i-ty, steady 

trade ; safe business transactions. 

6 Famous incident. About twenty men 

dressed and painted like Indians 
boarded the ships which lay in 



Friends, a religious sect founded , Boston harbour, and emptied the 



by George Fox, bom in 1624. 
4 Af-Armed', made law. 
Deo-la-ra-tlon of A-mer-i-can In- 



tea-chests into the sea, because 
they contained tea taxed by the 



da'pen-denoe, 1776; a document! lA.ot\i«iQiQraLi^\X3^^tk^w^. 
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Summary.— Henry Hudson was the first white man who ever sailed into the 
Bay of New York. The settlement fomided on its shores was first called New 
Amsterdam by the Dutch. It was afterwards called New York, in honoiir of 
the Duke of York, the brother of Charles II. New York Is the largest and 
wealthiest city in America, and one of the chief sea-ports in the world. 

Philadelphia, founded by William Penn, is the greatest manufacturing city in 
America, and the second in population. Boston, the third city in population, is 
the second sea-port Washington, the capital of the United States, is one of the 
finest of American cities. Here Congress meets. 



4. NEW OBXEANS. 



1. New Orleans was originally a French town, 
and was named after Orleans in France. Louisiana 
State, of which it is the capital, was settled by the 
French, and a considerable part of its population is 
French-speaking to this day. Louisiana was in- 
cluded in the territory which the United States 
purchased from France in 1803 ; and the " Louisi- 
ana Purchase " is the name of the transaction to 
this day. At that time New Orleans became an 
English or an Anglo-American town; and its pros- 
perity has grown ever since. 

2. The State of Louisiana lies very low, indeed in 
the lowest part of the American plain ; and much 
of it, strange to say, is lower than the level of the 
Mississippi. During the annual floods especially, 
the surface of the river is several feet higher than 
that of the country through which it flows in this 
State, and broad walls of earth have been built up 
to confine it and its tributaries within their banks. 
These embankments are called levees. 

3. New Orleans, though nearly one hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Mississippi, stands on a 

^at or plain which is £o\ir iee\)\i^cyw XX\%\^n'^ <i?L\:c^- 
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?7ater, and the river is prevented from overflowing 
ihe city by a levee four feet high and fifteen feet 
pvide. The top of the levee forms a promenade. 
rhe swamps in the neighbourhood of the town 
nake it very unhealthy, and it has often .been 
sdsited by yellow fever. The low level makes it 
impossible to inter the dead in the ground : the 
lx)dies are placed in tombs built of brick, and rising 
iier on tier. 

4. New Orleans is the chief outlet of the produce 
>f the Mississippi valley, and it is the greatest 
3otton port in the world. Its harbour is always 
3rowded with shipping and its wharves with mer- 
chandise — mountains of cotton and pyramids of 
sugar-casks and rice-bags waiting to be shipped to 
Europe. New Orleans is also connected by steamers 
irith the most important trading-ports in the West 
[ndies. 

5. The cultivation of cotton takes rank in extent 
uid value above all other crops, wheat and rice 
mly excepted. The enormous demand for cotton 
nanufactures may well be conceived when it is 
K)me in mind that almost every individual human 
)eing uses cotton largely for dress purposes, besides 
vhich it is employed for a vast variety of domestic 
purposes. 

6. It is known to have been cultivated and used 

in India and China at least five hundred years B.C., 

lout it did not rank as a great European staple till 

aljout the beginning of the present century. Now the 

cotton manufactures of Britain have so mcx^%sft.<JL ^>s. 

^give direct employment to hali a mVXVVoxL^o^'e^'s., 
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7. The {Treat cotton-growing r^on of the world 
is the Southern States of America, — Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana But 
it is also largely cultivated in the West Indies, in 
South America, in India, China, Egypt, etc. 
, 8. In the United States the cotton seed is sown 
in March or early in April. In ten or twelve weeks 
after sowing, the plants blossom, and the bolls con- 
tinue t« form and develop till the autumn frosts 
nip the plants. When fully ripe the pods contain- 
ing the cotton and fhe afteii Wti*., lOTtxiassf, \ftlk 
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resembling snow-white wool, which is then readily 
gathered by hand-picking. The cotton harvest in 
America begins in August and lasts till December. 

9. There are three kinds of cotton — herb, shrub, 
and tree cotton. The cotton herb is a very small 
plant. The cotton shrub is about as liarge as a 
currant-bush. They both produce what is called 
short-staple cotton, or cotton whose down has short 
fibres or threads. The cotton tree, which grows from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, produces long-staple 
cotton, whose down is very long, strong, and silky. 

10. Most of the cotton grown in the United States 
of America is short-staple : only a small quantity 
of long-staple is cultivated, on islands along the 
coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, whence it is sometimes 
called sea-island cotton, which is the finest in the 
world. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Afi^^A-mer-i-can, English and 
American. 

3 Prom-e>nade^ a place for walking. 
Yellow fever, a deadly disease of 
warm climates, which is often at- 
tended with yellowness of the skin. 



4 Wharves, banks of timber or of stone 

on the shore of a harbour or river, 
for lading and unlading vessels. 

5 Do-mes-tic, household. 

6 Sta-ple, industry. 

8 De-vel-op, grow larger. 



Summary.— The Southern States of the Union are known as the Cotton 
States." They have few large cities, and no important manufactures. The only 
large city in the south is New Orleans, on the Mississippi, 100 miles above ite 
mouth. This city is the greatest cotton market in the world, and the chief 
outlet fer the produce of the Mississippi vaUey. 



5. THE QUEEN CITT OF THE MIDDLE STATES- 
CHICAGO 

1. "Forty years ago the site of Chicago was 
rolling prairie, the haunt oi t\ve \sv3ffiaJ^o «xA "^^ 
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home of the Indian. Thirty years later a busy city 
of three hundred thousand inhabitants stood on the 
same spot, but was suddenly swept out of existence 
by a great fire in 1871. 

2. " It was then feared that Chicago had received 
a mortal wound ; but the spot has proved to be the 
natural centre of the American grain trade, and now, 
only thirteen years after being burned down, the 
city contains more than half a million inhabitants. 
Stately public buildings have been erected. Splen- 
did private houses of wealthy merchants adorn the 
environs; while there are public parks which rival 
anything of the kind in Europe. 

3. " Standing at the head of Lake Michigan, 
Chicago commands the inland navigation of the 
Great Lakes, while railways extend from it in all 
directions. There is room on the American con- 
tinent for many capitals, and this Queen of the 
Middle States will yet be one of the most important, 
owing to the vast internal territory over which she 
rules. 

4. " The prosperity of Chicago rests on its trade in 
grain, hogs, and lumber. The facilities it possesses 
for the grain trade are unequalled in the world 
Nearly one hundred and fifty million bushels of 
grain are handled yearly in Chicago, and one of the 
great sights of the city are the grain elevators used 
in the vast warehouses. 

5. "As the railway cars bring in the grain to the 
warehouses, it first falls into a pit, and then is lifted 
by revolving buckets from the pit to the top of the 

building. There it is s\jOTe^ m\A \\\i^^ \5vs!^,'b«sa. 
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which the grain runs down wooden spouts either 
into railroad cars or into vessels berthed in the basin 
Buijoining the building. Half-a-dozen spouts will 
fill up a vessel of ordinary capacity with some sixty 
thousand bushels in tw^o hours and a half. 

6. " The hog trade of Chicago is another immense 
industry, the total number of hogs killed in a year 
being upwards of five million. There are above 
thirty packing establishments in the city, in the 
largest of which ten thousand hogs a-day are killed 
at certain seasons of the year. 

7. " For seven miles the Chicago river is lined with 
lumber yards, witnessing even more powerfully than 
the grain trade itself to the energy of the city. The 
timber there collected comes chiefly from the forests 
round Lake Huron ; and from Chicago immense 
quantities of it are sent to the ever-spreading 
emigrants of the treeless western prairies. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Prairie, an immense tract of land, 

treeless, and covered with coarse 
grass. 

2 Mortal wound, death-blow. 
En-vl-rons, surronndings. 

i Lake Mich-i-gan, large lake of the 
United States, 320 miles in length, 
with an average breadth of 60 miles, 
and navigable for vessels of any 
sLeb. 
Great Lakes, Superior, Huron, Mich- 
igan, Erie, and Ontario. 

i El-«-vat-or8, machines for lifting. 



5 Be-volv-iog buckets, buckets fixed 
to an endless chain which passes 
round a drum, and so carries the 
buckets round and round. 
Bin, a kind of box for storing com, 
Ca-pa9-l-ty, size. [etc. 

7 Lake Hu-ron, one of the great lakes 
which separate Canada from the 
United States. Its length is 240 
miles, and its breadth is 160. 
Em-f-grants, those who have left 
their native country to settle in 
another. 



Stunmary. — The greatest lake-port in the United States is Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan. The business part of the city was entirely destroyed by fire in 1871. 
But it was speedily rebuilt, and now the city contains more than half a million 
inhabitants. The prosperity of Chicago rests on i\a \.t«A& Vii ^«^sv^\k»<Gt^^ %s^^ 
lumber. IlUnoia, to which Chicago belongs, la tVie g;t«a\AS\> 'w>aft»Xr^Q^«Va%'^^^»k« 
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6. CATTLE RANCHES. 

1. In the Rocky Mountains, and in the ranges 
which run parallel to the Pacific coast, there are 
immense high valleys and plains, where the rainfall 
is so slight as to make the land unsuitable for agri- 
culture. But the wild grasses which grow in these 
valleys and plains are admirably suited for the 
raising of cattle, and immense herds are now to be 
found in many parts of these regions, once the 
home of the buffalo. 

2. The cattle industry of the Western States has 
become one of the most important in America. 
Herds of from 5,000 to 100,000 cattle are to be 
seen in many parts, and it is said that there are 
already more than thirty million of cattle feeding 
in these mountain lands. 

3. A " cattle ranch e," as it is called, consists gen- 
erally of one or more houses built of logs, near 
which are log stables and corrals — yards enclosed 
by strong high fences built of logs set firmly on end 
in the ground, and placed close together. The cattle 
belonging to the ranche range wild, all the year round, 
on the neighbouring plains in great herds, mingled 
with those of other ranches, and to be distinguished 
from them only by the brand of the owner. 

4. Only once a-year does the owner see his cattle 
— at the annual " round-ups." In the latter part 
of May and early in June these take place. A large 
number of herders are employed, and all the cattle, 
for many miles in all directions, are collected and 

run into a great corral. \\. \'a ^ ^Hatos^'^^ Vvrdy 
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scene — the " cow-boys," as the herders are called, on 
their half-wild Indian ponies, driving in the great 
bands of wild cattle, which are constantly breaking- 
loose and running in all directions, pursued by the 
herders. Horses and men alike enter into the 
spirit of the scene. 

5. Once gathered together, the cattle of each 
ranche-man are placed by themselves, and the calves 
bom that spring, and which still run with their 
mothers, are marked with the brand of the owner. 
Such as are destined for immediate sale are taken 
out, and the rest are turned loose together on the 
range again. 

6. The Great Plains of the Western States form 
one vast cattle-range. From Texas northward we 
find them dotted over with the huts of the ranche- 
men, and covered with herds of cattle. They follow 
closely the retreating steps of the buffalo. So, in 
the great valleys of the mountain region — indeed 
wherever grass grows and hostile Indians are not 
too plentiful — there we find herds of cattle. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Rainfall, the amount of water that 

falls in rain. 
8 Brand, owner's mark burned into the 

skin with a hot iron. 



6 Tex-as, the largest, and, with the 
exception of Florida, the most 
southerly, of the United States of 
North America. 



Smnmary. — Immense herds qf cattle are raised on the plains and in the valleys 
of the states near the Rocky Mountains. The cattle industry of the Western 
States has become one of the most important in America. More than 30,000,000 
of cattle feed in these mountain lands. A "cattle ranche" consists of log 
bouses, stables, and yards, placed out in these wild regions for the use of the 
herders and those who have chaise of the herds of cattle. 
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7. SAN FBANCISCO. 

1. The Sierra Nevada is by far the grandest of 
the mountain chains which form the western margin 
of the continent of America. Along their western 
base is the plain of California, 450 miles long by 
Go broad — a land of romance, whose treasures are 
guarded by entrances as wonderful as the gates of 
a true fairy-land. From the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada the train descends from an elevation half 
that of Mont Blanc almost to sea-level, where, on a 
beautiful bay, stands San Francisco. 

2. The history of San Francisco covers but a 
short period. In 1835 a house was built where the 
city now stands. In 1848 the population was about 
one thousand. Early in that year the discovery of 
gold in the neighbourhood was made, and within a 
fortnight of the news reaching San Francisco the 
town was almost emptied of its inhabitants. All 
the workmen struck ; ships in the harbour were 
deserted by their crews ; merchants, lawyers, me- 
chanics, and labourers alike left for the diggings. 

3. Two years after the gold discovery the popula- 
tion had increased to 25,000; and since that date 
(1850) it has doubled its numbers in every succeed- 
ing ten years, and it now contains 300,000 in- 
habitants. The gold which created it has long 
since been washed out of the Califomian foot-hills, 
and the successors of the lawless diggers are peaceful 
growers of wheat, wine, and fruit. 

4. A narrow opening, called the Golden Gate, 
connects the Bay o£ San ¥TaiiCi\^e.o V\^ ^i^t^fc "^^^^fia. 
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and through this rocky portal ships are constantly 
passing and repassing. The chief export is wheat, 
but wine and fruit are also of great commercial 
importance. The soil and climate are admirably 
suited for the growth of the vine in California, and 
German settlers are making the valleys north of 
San Francisco rivals of France and the Rhine. 

5. The vast wheat fields of California are, how- 
ever, the chief source of the prosperity of San 
Francisco. These wheat fields are of enormous 
extent, some farms being upwards of 40,000 acres. 
In one valley there is a farm so extensive that the 
proprietors sometimes have 900 horses ploughing at 
the same time. When harvest is over wheat may be 
seen piled up in the fields, where, though not under 
cover, it is safe from rain, which is quite unknown 
in California at that time of the year. 

6. In the city of San Francisco there is one 
quarter called Chinatown. It is chiefly inhabited 
by Chinese, who number about 20,000. The inter- 
course between San Francisco, China, and Japan is 
increasing every year. Immense steamers carry on 
the traffic across the Pacific, thus linking the two 
continents of Asia and America in the bonds of 
commerce, and making San Francisco the Livei'pool 
of the Western World. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Margin, border. 
Fairy-land, an imi^nary land or 
abode of fairies, where everything 
is supposed to be rich and rare and 
beautiful 
Half that of Mont Blanc, 7,892 feet 
above the sea. 
4 Birals of Fraaoe and the Rhine. 
(779) 13 



France and the valley of the Rhine 
are famous for wines made from 
the fruit of the vine. 
6 Chinese. Of late years considerable 
numbers of Chinese have emigrated 
to the Pacific States of the Union. 

and tVie nfe\^\iOVJXca.^^'va^«9». 
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Summary.— California is the most important of the Western States. Its soil 
is wonderfully fertile, especially in the valleys of the Sacramento River. The 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada jrield large quantities of gold. San Francisco con- 
tains half the population of California. It is the largest city and the busiest 
sea-port on the Pacific coast It is built on a peninsula between the Pacific and 
a spacious bay, which forms a splendid natural harbour. The entrance to the 
bay is called the Golden Gate. There are so many Chinese in San Frandsco 
that a part of the city is called Chinatown. 



8. THE TOSEMITE VALLET AND THE BIG 
TEEES OF GALIPOENIA. 

1. California, while it possesses some of the 
grandest scenery in the world, has nothing within 
its bounds equal to the Yosem'ite Valley, which lies 
in the centre of the State. The principal feature of 
the Yosemife, and that by which it is distinguished 
from all other known valleys, are the great cliffs 
and crags which border it, rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
in vertical height above its level. In other valleys 
the sides of the mountains are usually sloping; but 
in the Yosemite Valley they form almost perpendic- 
ular walls. 

2. Besides this, there are many other striking 
points both of sublimity and beauty which can 
hardly be surpassed, if equalled, by those of any other 
mountain valley in the world. Especially deserving 
of notice are its grand and beautiful waterfalls. 

3. Chief among these is the Yosemite Fall, which 
has a total fall of no less than 2,600 feet. The 
upper fall is a clear leap of 1,500 feet from the top 
of the cliff. Then follows a succession of cascades, 
descending 600 or 700 feet more. Below these the 
stream makes a second fall of 400 feet to the bottom 

of the valley, where it fto\^s» s\wv^ ^fi» ^ <^\fci xrlver. 
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4. Another fall, called the Bridal Veil Fall, is very- 
beautiful. It has an unbroken leap of 630 feet, 
and the column of water in descending is swayed 
hither and thither by the wind. The outer part of 
it is dissolved into spray and becomes like a sheet 
of cloud, which at a distance presents a scene of 
wonderful beauty. Like a bridal veil, it hangs^ 
down from the mountain top a snow-white sheet of 
spray. 

5. Another of the wonders of California is its. 
great forest of mammoth trees. In a charming^ 
valley, about 28 miles from the city of Sacramento^ 
4,400 feet above the level of the sea, the principal 
grove of these giant trees is found. The spot is in a. 
grand old forest of pines. Above a hundred of the 
great trees are scattered over an area of about fifty 
acres. Many of these trees are 30 feet in diameter,, 
and at least half-a-dozen of them are 32 or 33 feet. 

6. One tree, called the " Mother of the Forest,'" 
is 327 feet high. Near by is the " Father of the 
Forest," prostrated for generations, lying half-buried 
in the soil, a mighty wreck. Its diameter was 37 J 
feet. The first limb was 200 feet from the ground. 
It is estimated that this tree when standing could not. 
have been less than 450 feet high. Around this 
fallen monarch stand many other trees — a family 
group which makes this the most imposing scene 
in the whole grove. Our most majestic oaks, the 
loftiest firs of the Alps and the Pyrenees, would 
look like dwarfs in the shadow of these giants of 
the vegetable world. 

7. Another tree, called the "BxxtiA T\^^, ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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prostrate on the ground. It is hollow from numer- 
ous burnings, and is of such a width that a person 
on horseback can ride into it for 60 feet. One of 
the finest trees still standing is called the Grizzly. 
It is 36 feet in diameter, and 360 feet high. 

8. It is difficult to estimate the age of these 
great trees. By counting the concentric circles of 
the trunk, some of them appear to be 2,000 and 
some 3,000 years old ; but it is believed that the 
oldest are not less than 4,000 years. Before Rome 
was ever named, and long, certainly, before men 
dreamed of the continent of America, these minarets 
of the forest were lifting up their heads to the 
sky. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ver^ti-cal, perpendicular; straight 

np and down. 

2 8al)-lim-l-t7, grandeur. 

5 Mam-moth, very lai^e; the name 

given to an extinct species of ele- 
phant 
8ao-ra-men-to, a city of California, 
on the river Sacramento. 

6 PVM^&t-sd, lying on the ground. 
Idmb, branch. [rope 
AkpB, the highest mountains in Eu- 



Pyr-o-nees', extensive range of lofty 
mountains, forming the boundary 
between France and Spain. 
8 Dwarfs, very small plants. 

Con-oen-tric, having a common 
centre ; circles within circles in the 
trunk of a tree, by means of wliich 
its age may be told. [ago. 

Before Rome, etc., about 2,500 years 

Sfin-a-rets, trees like turrets on a 
Mohammedan mosque. 



Summary. — In the midst of the mountains of California (Sierra Nevada) is 
the Toeemite' Valley, noted for its grand scenery. The valley is ten miles long 
and two miles wide, and it is flanked by lofty granite precipices. The centre of 
intanst Is the Yosemite Pall, in which a broad river descends in three distinct 
a depth of 2,600 feet. Another of the wonders of California is the 
forest of mammoth trees, some of which reach a height of 300 to 400 feet, 
wffeh a diameter of more than SO feet 




9. MEXICO. 

1. Midway between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific coa-st is the city of Mexico, the capital of the 
state of Mexico. It stands in a high plain ot 
valley 8,000 feet above the sea-level. The elimat* 
is such that there is never either exce.ssive heat or 
cold ; the temperature being like the finest summer 
temperature of England all the year round. 

2. From the small sea-port of Vera Cruz, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, a railway constructed by an English 
company extends to the city of Mexico, a distance 
of 265 miles. This railway is a marvel of engineer- 
ing. It spans ravines, scales precipices, gets higher 
and higher by loops and curves, till in the teeth of 
almost insurmountable difficulties it passes into ft 

lovely plain, and winds its -wa.-^ mto the capital. 
3. The valley in w'bich tV^ ■i\'uj ^W-c^ftw, '■>& fc& 
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miles long by 30 broad. Each line of streets has 
for a background the mountains which surround the 
valley. So clear and transparent is the atmosphere, 
that in the early morning, or when the sun is setting, 
they appear to rise abruptly at the end of the street, 
instead of being, as they are, 30 or 40 miles away. 

4. The valley contains six large lakes. One of 
these, near the city, though possessing all the 
appearance of a deep sheet of water, is only a 
shallow lagoon, and men can be seen pushing or 
drawing boats on it a mile from the shore, the 
water not reaching above their knees. Still, the 
lake adds greatly to the beauty of the city. 

5. Mexico ranks as one of the largest cities o^ 
the Western Hemisphere, and has a population of 
300,000. In the city everything has a Spanish 
look. It swarms with soldiers, and the sound of 
the trumpet-call startles the ear at all hours of 
the day. 

6. The State of Mexico forms a territory larger 
than all France, Spain, Germany, and the British 
Islands together ; but its population is not more 
than that of Holland or Belgium. Nearly two- 
thirds of the population are Indians. Mexico was 
long a Spanish colony, but in 1822 it threw off the 
Spanish rule. It is now a republic. 

7. It is a country of great natural resources, and 
abounds in minerals. The silver mines of Mexico 
have long been the most productive in the world, 
and still yield a large part of the world's supply. 
Gold, tin, and quick-silver also aboMwd^ ^& ^n^VL ^^ 
the most beautiful varieties oi irvaxVA^. 
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8. As regards the productions of the soil, almost 
every variety of produce known in the temperate 
and torrid zones is to be found in Mexico. The low- 
lands of the coast are hot, damp, and unhealthy, 
yellow fever being a frequent visitant Here the 
productions are tropical, and the banana and the 
plantain are used largely for food. Next in eleva- 
tion are the temperate regions, the paradise of 
Mexico, to which most of the interior plateau be- 
longs. At different heights sugar-cane, cottoD, 
coffee, indigo, maize (the most important grain of 
Mexico), tobacco, wheat, and luscious fruits flourish 
luxuriantly. The cold regions embrace the loftiest 
table-lands and the 
mountainous districts, 
where the climate is 
severe and the soil less 
productive. 
, 9. Amongthe special 
: products of Mexico are 
j the beans of the cacao- 
1 tree, from which choc- 
I olate is made. The 
1 cactus abounds ; and 
I one variety is culti- 
I vated in large planta- 
tions for the sake of 
the cochineal insect which lives upon the leaves, ajid 
which when dried yields the most brilliant crimson 
dye. Rosewood, mah<^ny, and dye-woods are 
among the products of the Mexican forests. 

1 0. The people ate eng&geii (i^Kv^ft-^ \i\ wgtii»S*sB», 
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and the raising of cattle. Large farms containing 
from 20,000 to 30,000 head of cattle are common, 
and hides are among' the exports of the country. 
Mules and horses abound ; thousands of the former 
being used by carriers and in the mines. Mustangs, 
sprung from the horses introduced by the Spaniards, 
rove in wild droves in the northern highlands. 

11. Across the highest part of Mexico extends a 
chain of volcanoes, three of which rise above the 
snow-line. The loftiest is Popocatepetl (the Smok- 
ing Mountain), It sends forth smoke, but has 
had no eruption for 340 years. Within its crater, 
which is a mile across and 1,000 feet deep, are 
enormous beds of sulphur, now the most important 
in the world. JoruUo, another volcano of this chain, 
is remarkable for having been thrown up in a single 
night (in 1759), from fertile fields of sugar and 
indigo, to a height of 1,600 feet above the level of 
the plateau. It is now nearly extinct. 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Marvel of en-gi-neer-ing, a piece of 
work in which great skill in schem- 
ing and planning is shown. 
Spans ra-vines^ is carried by bridges 
• over deep valleys. 
Stoalespre^-i-pig-es, climbs the steep 

sides of mountains. 

In the teeth of, against 

4 La-goon^ sheet of water. 



7 Natural resources, very fruitful. 

8 Par-a-dise, land of beauty. 
Pla-teau^, table-land. 
Lns-oioiis, very sweet. 

10 Hides, skins of horses, oxen, and 

other large animals 

11 E-mp-tion, breaking out 
Ez-tlnot^ given up burning. 



Simmary. — Mexico is a country of North America, south of the United 
States, between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Once subject to 
Spain, it is now a republic. The Spanish yoke was thrown off in 1822. Mexico 
abounds in minerals : its silver mines are the best in the world. Amongst its 
vegetable products are sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, indigo, maise, tobacco^ wheat^ 
etc The c&pitalf Mexico, in the centre of an e\eva\A^^\a.Va,\& otv^ Q\'C&A^as%ii& 
cftfas of AmericA. 
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1. THE WEST INDIA ISLAITBS. 

1. On the twelfth of October 1492 Columbus 
stood on the deck of his little vessel, which two 
months before had sailed from Palos, on the coast of 
Spain. He had crossed the Atlantic, then a great 
unknown sea, and now he was in sight of land 
At last his hopes were fulfilled, and the yearnings 
of a lifetime realized. 

2. During the night a light had been seen, and 
at two o'clock in the morning land became beyond 
all doubt visible. With the earliest streak of dawn 
liis three little vessels made sail towards the coast. 
Before them was a beautiful wooded shore. The 
land on which Columbus and his companions were 
gazing was the West Indies. 

3. Columbus was himself unaware that the 
country he had found was unknown to Europeans. 
On quitting Spain, he had no thought of bringing 
to light a new world. He supposed that he had 
discovered a western route to the East Indies, and 
imagined that the land he now looked upon be- 
longed to the eastern extremity of Asia. 

4. So imperfectly was the world then known, 
that the nations of Europe concurred in his opinion, 
and the islands received the name of the West 
Indies. This name they retained, even after the 
discovery of the vast Pacific Ocean had demon- 
strated that many thousands of miles separated 
the islands from the position assigned to them by 
Columhus. 

5, The land just toudcved ^e^ cmfc e?l ^^% ^€tear 
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mas, and was named San Salvador by Columbus, 
who, landing with much state, fell on his knees, 
embraced the earth, and solemnly claimed it as a 
possession of their Catholic majesties of Castile 
and Leon. 

G. The largest of the West India Islands is 
Cuba, the " Pearl of the Antilles." It belongs to 
Spain, and is an island about 790 miles long, and 
.nearly one-half larger than Ireland. It is trav- 
ersed by a mountain chain covered with valuable 
forests. Kich plains and valleys are to be found 
all over this beautiful island, the most valuable 
possession of the Spanish crown. It is the greatest 
sugar-producing country in the world ; and it also 
yields coffee, tobacco, and mahogany. 

7. Cuba was discovered by Columbus during 
his first voyage in 1492. On the 28th of October 
in that famous year it was first sighted by the 
great navigator, who named it Juana, in honour of 
Prince John, the son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The name was afterwards changed several times, 
but happily the old Indian appellation has outlasted 
all other designations, and it is now universally 
known as Cuba. The capital of the island is 
Havanna, in the cathedral of which lie the remains 
of Columbus. 

8. The largest of the West India Islands belong- 
ing to Britain is Jamaica, a name which is a 
<iorruption of the Indian name supposed to signify 
" The land of wood and water." It is a mountain- 
ous island, in size a little more than half that of 
Wales. From its tropical posiWow, ^"^ ^Yc^te. ^^ 
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Jamaica is necessarily hot, but a cooling sea-breeze 
blows throughout the day, and mitigates the eftect 
of the great heat. Hurricanes often occur in 
summer between the two rainy seasons, but at no 
other time of the year. The capital is Spanish 
Town; but the sea-port of Kingston is the largest 
and the leading town. 

9. The history of Jamaica is the history of 
slavery in the British West Indies. It is a sad 
and mournful record of cruelty and injustice to 
the negro race. At last, in 1807, an Act for the 
abolition of the slave-trade was passed in England 
Still slavery existed in Jamaica in its worst form, 
although the importation of negroes from Africa 
was prohibited. It was not till 1834 that slavery 
ceased throughout the British Empire. 



Notes and Meanings. 



Co-lum-bus (1436-1506), a great navi- 
gator, the discoverer of America. 

Yearnings, earnest wishes. 

Gon-onrred' in, agreed with. 

De-mon-strat-ed, showed ; proved. 

Ba-ha-mas, a numerous group of 
islands in the West Indies belong- 
ing to Britain, and situated to the 
south-east of Florida. 

San Sal-va-dor' (Holy Saviour), so 
called by Columbus as a token of 
his gratitude to God. 

Cath-o-lio maj^s-ties. The religion 
of Spain is Roman Catholic. 



and 



La-on^ 



of 



Cas-tUe' 
Spain. 

7 Fer^-nand and Is-a^lMl^ the 

king and queen of Spain at the tine 
that Columbns discovered tbe eon* 
tinent of America. 

Ap-pel-la-tion, name. 

Des-ig-na-tions, names. 

U-ni-ver-sal-ly, everTwhere. 

8 Cor-mp^tion, change. 
Mit-i-gates, lessens. 
Hnr-rl-oanes, storms. 

9 Ab-o-U-Uon of, doing away with. 
Pro-hib^it-ed, stopped. 



Summary. — The West Indies are several groups of islands which lie acroM the 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. They were discovered 
by Columbus in 1492, who, supposing that he had discovered a western route to 
the East Indiesi, named them the West Indies. The chief groups are tbe 
Bahamas, the Great Antilles, and the Little Antilles. Cuba, the largest of aU 
the West India Islands, is a Spanish colony. The capital is Havanna. In its 
cathedral lie the remains of Columbus. Jamaica is the largest of these islands 

that beloDga to England. T\U isa4 Aav^ \«b>oo\n ^%a >3ba xvCkftVcL^vmaScau In 

that year slavery ceased ihrougV\oul tYve'BAXAaXv^xa^Vt^ 
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2. THE SVOAB-CANE, ETC. 

1. Most of the sugar used in Britain is ob- 
tained from the juice of the sugar-cane, though of 
late years immense quantities have been made from 
beet-i'oot, which is grown extensively in France, 
Germany, and other parts of Europe. Cane-sugar 
comes chiefly from the West Indies, where it is 
cultivated by negro labour in most of the islands. 




2. The sugar-cane is a kind of grass which looks 
much like Indian com when growing. It has a hard 
and solid stem, which grows in joints to a height of 
ten or twelve feet. Assoonastt\e»».Tifts».x^'t\^,'v!n.^ 
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are cut and taken to the mill to be ground. Every 
large sugar plantation has its own mill, where the 
canes are crushed by passing between large iron 
rollers, which squeeze out all their juice. 

3. The liquid is after a time boiled down in 
large copper pans imtil it is so thick that it wiU 
crystallize or turn into sugar- crystals when it cook 
After this it is poured into great wooden coolers, in 




which it is allowed to cool very slowly. It b then 
put into hogsheads with holes in the bottom, from 
which the molasses is allowed to drip for five or six 
weeks, when the sugar is dry enough to be shipped. 
4. The sugar thus made is ' the common brown 
sugar, sometimes called raw sugar. It is generally 
refined before it is used. TVia \a issos, Ns^ ■Kii^Hjisi;^ 
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it into syrup, and passing the syrup through animal 
charcoal, which takes out all the colour. By an- 
other process of boiling it can be made perfectly 
white, and when drained in moulds it becomes 
loaf sugar. 

5. Among the many other production.? of the 
West Indies are tobacco, pepper, ginger, and arrow- 
root. Tobacco is 

made from the dried ^•^v^^c^x yx:- 

leaves of the to- ^^|^^\ .^Z^'n 
bacco plant. It is i^^W^^K^ ^EwrW i 
an annual, with 
large, broad, pointed 
leaves. When fully 
grown the plant is 
cut off just above 
the ground, and is 
hung up to dry in 
buildings open at 
the sides, so that the 
air can pass through. 
After about three 
months the leaves 
are stripped from the stems, .separated into three or 
four different kinds, and packed in boxes or casks 
tor sale. The leaves are made into cigars, chewing 
and smoking tobacco, and snuff. 

6. The word tobacco is from " tabaco," the name 
given by the Indians of San Domingo to the pipe 
in which they smoked it when first seen by the 
Spaniards when they landed there in 1492. The 
plant was soon carried to Euto'pe, on^ ^%w:«. "wa 
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Asia, and is now cultivated in warm and mild 
climates all over the world. 

7- Pepper is the dried berry of a climbing shmb. 
The berries are about as large as a pea, and grow 
in clusters of twenty or thirty, like a bunch of 
currants. Ginger is a spice obtained from the root 
of a plant which grew first in Asia, but is now ex- 
tensively cultivated 
in the West Indies. 
The root, which is 
about as thick as a 
man's finger, is dug 
up when the stem 
of the plant withers. 
It is then scraped, 
washed, and dried. 
The young roots, 
preserved in sugar 
syrup, make a de- 
licious sweetmeat 
The strong taste of 
ginger comes from 
a light yellow oil in 
the root, Jamaica 
ginger is considered 
the best. 

8, Arrowroot is made from the roots mi 
grains of several plants. The best is got from the 
roots of a plant cultivated in the West India Isl- 
ands. The roots are about a foot long, and as 
thick as a man's finger. They are carefully peeled 
and beaten to a ■pu\ip, \j\\eT\ -wai^fti V\yft ■wBier, 
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which takes out the starch. This starch, after an- 
other washing, is dried in the sun. Tapioca is 
obtained from the roots of the manioc or cassava 
plant. The roots when ripe are as large as a tur- 
nip. The root is grated and thoroughly washed in 
water. It is afterwards dried by heat and made 
into grains. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Beet-root, a plant with a carrot- 
shaped root, from which sugar is 

8 Hc^sheads, large casks, [extracted. 
Mo-lass^, treacle; the syrup that 
drains from sugar in the process of 
manufacture. 



4 Animal char^al, charcoal made 
from the bones of animals. 

6 San Do-mlH^, one of the Great 
Antilles, and the second largest 
of the West India Islands. 

8 Pulp, soft mass. 



Summary. — Sugar, tobacco, pepper, ginger, and arrowroot are among the 
chief productions of the West India Islands. The island of Cuba is the greatest 
sugar-producing country in the world. The sugar-cane is a kind of grass having 
s hard, solid stem, which grows in joints to a height of ten or twelve feet. Cane 
sugar is the juice of the sugar-cane. Tobacco is made from the dried leaves 
of the tobacco plant Pepper is the dried berry of a climbing shrub. Ginger is 
s spice obtained from the root of a plant. Arrowroot is made from the roots and 
grains of several plants. Tapioca is obtained from the roots of the manioc or 
cassava plant. 
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SOUTH AMBRIOA. 



Z. fBIOXTTB AMBRICA ranks fourth of the 

It continents. It b smaller than North 

but twice the size of Europe. It is 

led on all sides by the sea, except at 

Isthmus of Panama, which connects it 

North America. 

OOAST AND RIVERS.— The coast line, 

is about i6,oco miles in length, is in 

regular, there being few large inlets. 

the other hand, its great rivers, the 

ii the Orinoco, and the Rio de la 

afford great facilities for inland com- 

3. A vessel committed to the Amazon at 
te base of the Andes, 2,600 miles from its 
'■louth, is carried to the ooean in about sixty 
and may be brought back by simply 
^■^preading its saib to the easterly breeze which 
almost without interruption. This 
river and its branches furnish 50,000 



miles of navigable waters, on which steamers 
now make regular trips. 

4. MOUNTAINS.— On the Pacific side a 
vast range of mountains, the Andes, extends 
north and south the entire length of the con- 
tinent. Besides the Andes, there is in the 
north the mountain-land of Guiana, and in 
the middle of the continent, on the Atlantic 
side, the vast table-land of Brazil. 

5. The Andes form the longest mountain 
system in the world, and, with the exception 
of the Himalaya in Asia, the highest. 

6. PLAINS.— The rest of South America 
consists of the great plains of the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, and the La Plata. These plains 
are known as Selvas, Llanos, and Pampas. 

7. PEOPLE. — The population of South 
America is estimated at about 12 million, 
consisting chiefly of Indian tribes and the 
descendants of Spaniards and Portuguese. 



COUNTRIES. 



z. The northern countries of South America 
■re Guiana, Venesuela, Oolombla, and 

Guiana is divided among the British, 
Dntch, and French. It is the only part of 
Sooth America now held by European powers. 
The chief exports from British Guiana are 
■igar, rum, and dye-woods. Capital, CJeorsre- 
llie capital of French Guiana is 
», on an island which is noted for, and 
gives its name to, Cayenne pepper. The 
capital of Dutch Guiana is Paramaribo. 
Nine-tenths of its population are negroes. 

Vbnezi'BLA means "little Venice"— some 
of the early discoverers having found on a lake 
4 village built on piles, which reminded them 
<tf Venice. The name is now applied to the 
^rbole country, which consists chiefly of the 
Vast treeless plains called Llanos. Chief 
town, Oaraocao. 

Colombia consists of a number of small 
states combined. It includes the Isthmus of 
Panama, across which there is at present a 
railway from Aspinwall on the Caribbean 
ftide to Panama on the Pacific side. A ship 
canal across the isthmus was begun in 1881 
Vy the celebrated French engineer, Ferdinand 
f, who constructed the Suez Canal. 



Ecuador is so called because it is on the 
Equator. Its chief city, Quito, is the high- 
est capital in the world. 

2. BRAZIL is the chief country of South 
America. It occupies the middle of the 
continent, and consists of a vast table-land, 
with ranges of mountains and broad valleys 
or plains between them. Its diamond mines 
are the richest known. It exports coffee, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, india-rubber, dye- 
woods, and hides. The white inhabitants 
are principally of Portuguese origin ; the 
rest of the people are Indians, negroes, and 
mixed races. 

The capital, Rio de Janeiro, has one of the 
finest harbours in the world It is the chief 
city of South America. Bahia, on the coast, 
is a large sea-port, and Para, at the mouth of 
the Amazon, the station for the Amazon 
steamers, is the principal place of export for 
the products of the forests. The vast forest 
plains of the Amazon are called Selvas. 

3. The countries south of Brazil are Para- 
guay, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, 
and Patagonia. 

PxRXG\3K\ vs. >w\vcJCcj vcJcaxA. \\& «c(gs^5Js.. 
Ascuncion, ex^xVs. ^w^^t^ c^Vvaw, "v^-sk.^^ 
' and hides. 
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Uruguay has extensive plains, sustaining 
large numbers of cattle and horses, which 
form the wealth of the country. 

The Akgentine Republic takes its name 
from the La Plata ("Silver River"). The 
country consists of immense plains called 
Pampas. Buenos Ayres ('* Good Air "), the 
chief town, is situated on the La Plata, 150 
miles from the sea. 

Patagonia consists chiefly of barren plains 
and hills. The inhabit^ts are a few wander- 
ing tribes of Indians. 

4. The countries on the Pacific side of South 
America are Peru, Bolivia, and OhilL 

Peru extends along the Pacific coast for 
nearly 2,000 miles. The region between the 
Andes and the Pacific is for the most part 
rainless and barren. The river valleys are 
the only parts capable of cultivation. The 
chief exports are gold, silver, Peruvian bark, 
alpaca, and sheep wool, also guano from the 



Chincha islands. Lima, seven miles inland, 
is the capital. The remains of PLzarro, the 
Spanish conqueror of Peru, are deposited m 
the cathedral. Callao is the chief sea-port of 
Peru. 

Bolivia was formerly called Upper Pen. 
Its silver mines at Potosi were at one time 
the most productive in the world. 

Chili lies wholly on the west side of the 
Andes. It extends 1,100 miles along the Pacific 
with a breadth of from 90 to zoo miles. It 
is noted for earthquakes. The chief exports 
are silver, copper, hides, and wool The 
inhabitants, mostly Spanish and Indian, are 
more enterprising than those of the other 
countries of South America. The capital, 
Santiago, is situated in a fertile plam at the 
foot of the Andes. Valparaiso ("Vale d 
Paradise") is the chief sea-port on the 
Pacific coast of South America, and neariy all 
the trade of the country passes through it 



OCEANIA. 



OCEANIA is the name given to the sixth 
great division of the globe. It comprehends 
a vast number of islands which lie between 
the Indian Ocean and the middle of the 
Pacific. By far the largest of these is Aus- 
tralia, which may be called the Continent of 
Oceania. (See Map of the World.) 



Oceania consists of three divisions :— 

AUSTRALASIA. Chief islands: Aostnlta. 
Tasmania, New Zealand, New Oninea, etc. 

MALAYSIA, called also the East Indian 
Archipelago. 

POLYNESIA, or the island world of the 
Pacific. 



{For Lessons on Australasia, see '* World at Homey* Volume IV.) 



MALAYSIA. Chief islands: Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra. 

Borneo, with the exception of Australia, 
is the largest island in the world. It is rich 
and fertile, abounding in iron, coal, etc., and 
possessing extensive forests. 

The other principal islands, between Aas- 
tralia and Asia, are Java and Sumatra, be- 
longing to the Dutch. 

Java is very fertile and populous. Its 
capital, Batavia, exports rice, coffee, sugar, 
cinnamon, and pepper. 



POLYNESIA embraces a vast number of 
islands lying in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Sandwich Islands, under a native 
government, form the most important gmaff- 
They are volcanic and mountainous. HawaS^ 
the largest, was the place where Captafli 
Cook was killed by savages in 1779. 

The Society Islands, another important 
group, belong to France. Tahiti, the laigeit, 
is very beautiful. It is interesting as hxM 
been the first place in Polynesia to whick 
Christian missionaries were sent. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



1. TIEEBA DEL FTJEOO. 

1. The outline of South America may be com- 
pared to a kite ; and, like a kite, there is attached 
to it a jointed tail, of which Fuegia and the South 
Shetland Islands are the only fragments seen above 
water. In other words, the mighty wall of the 
Andes is broken through by the sea, and the in- 
undated valley forms the Strait of Magellan. 

2. As seen in a school-room map, this Tierra del 
Fuego is a dim islet, deriving its chief importance 
from its famous headland. Cape Horn. On a 
nearer inspection this irregular patch resolves into 
a cluster of islands, consisting of five large ones, 
with a crowd of smaller attendants. Far from the 
mainland stands the kerb-stone of the New World 
— Cape Horn — with its surf -beaten pyramid. 

3. Though only the fag-end of America — a mere 
extremity of the Andes — if we had it in Europe, 
Tierra del Fuego would be a country of some con- 
sideration. Its second-rate islands are larger than 
the Isle of Wight or the Isle of Man. Its climate, 
however, renders it one of the most dreary and in- 
hospitable regions of the globe. 

4. The sky seldom clears, and the rainy squalls 
of summer are the only relief from the sleet and 
snow of winter. If we imagine the mountains of 
the Hebrides rising to a heigYit oi sVx. at ^^n^\^.*0w3^- 
sand feet, with glaciers coming do'wxv \»o ^^ ^^^% ^^^^ 
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a warm tide constantly flowing at their base, our 
Western Isles would be the counterpart of Fuegia. 

5. The range between the extremes of heat and 
cold is small, and this equable temperature, along 
with the abundant moisture, is favourable to certain 
forms of plant life. Strange to say, Fuegia is one 
of the native lands of the beautiful fuchsia, which 
in most districts of Britain is a conservatory plant, 
though in Devonshire and the Isle of Bute it grows 
luxuriantly in the open air. The potato also is a 
native of the mainland of Fuegia. 

6. Land animals are few. Even insects are rare ; 
and the gloomy woods are inhabited by few birds. 
But the waters largely compensate for the lifeless- 
ness of the land. Sea-weeds of gigantic size feed 
and shelter a great variety of shell-lish. Shoals of 
fishes frequent the shore; and in the wake of the 
fishes come armies of seals and clouds of sea-fowl. 

7. The inhabitants of the Fuegian archipelago 
are closely allied to their neighbours the Pata- 
gonians, but are inferior to them in every way. 
Their colour is something between dark copper and 
brown : Captain Fitzroy compares it to that of very 
old mahogany. They live chiefly on fish and sea- 
fowl when they can catch them. But for a great part 
of the year they are entirely dependent on mussels, 
limpets, and similar shell-fish. Like that of most 
savages, the life of a Fuegian is an alternation of 
occasional feasts with long intervals of scarcity. 

8. For generations the navigation of the Strait 
of Magellan was one of great difi^evx&j ^xA \wJ^. 
But British naval surveyors Yiave devo\»feftL\s\crc&^^ ^^ssn.^ 
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years to the examination of all the channels suit- 
able for ships ; and now the strait has become the 
safe highway for a whole fleet of commercial 
steamers plying between Europe and the ports of 
western South America. 

9. For the convenience of the numerous trading 
vessels, as well as of the ships engaged in the whal- 
ing and sealing trades of these seas, a singular kind 
of ocean post-office has of late years been estab- 
lished in the strait. Suspended from a cliff on the 
most prominent headland facing Tierra del Fuego 
is a little box made fast by a chain, which is opened 
by every passing vessel, either to deposit or take out 
letters. 

10. Every ship undertakes the free delivery of all 
letters lying addressed to localities within its course ; 
and it is pleasant to be able to say that though thus 
intrusted entirely to the care and safe keeping of 
seafaring men, no instance has hitherto been re- 
corded of any abuse of this confidence. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 An-des, a chain of mountains which 
run through the entire length of 
South America; the longest un- 
broken range of lofty summits on 
the globe. 
Strait of Mv-gel-lan, passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
between the continent of South 
America and Tierra del Fuego. 



Coun-tor-part, copy. 

5 E^na-ble, nearly always the same. 
Con-sei^va-to-ry plant, plant grown 

in a hot-house. 

6 Com-pen^ate, make up. 

7 Al-ter-na-tion, foUowing by turns. 

8 Na-val sur-vey^r, one who ex- 

amines and measures parts of the 
sea and land near the sea. 



Summary.— Tierra del Fuego {The Land of FireX the most southerly region 

of South America, consists of five large islands and numerous smaUer ones. 

It is separated from Patagonia by the Strait of Magellan. Its climate renders it 

one of the most dreary and inhospitable regions on the face of the globe. Its 

name comes from the volcanoes touud. «moti^ \\a mcracataiiis. The inhabitants 

of the archipelago, who Uve by fishing onA Yivux\>\xk%> m% «xBLtn^N2GAV3rn^\V&.^« 

BCAle of human beings. 
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2. FATAOONIA. 

1. The name of Patagonia has been given to the 
large country which occupies the southern extremity 
of South America. It is about four times the size 
of Great Britain. Except in the west, where it is 
traversed by the Andes, it consists chiefly of vast 
plains, a desert of shingle occasionally diversified by 
huge boulders and salt lakes. Coarse, wiry grass 
grows in the valleys ; but nothing is seen in the 
plains worthy of the name of a tree. They are 
bleak, barren, and desolate beyond description. 

2. The climate is cold and severe. Icy winds 
from the Andes or from the Antarctic Seas sweep 
over these inhospitable plains during the greater 
part of the year ; yet the heat during the short 
summer is intense. There are as few animals as 
plants. A creature like the llama, called the gua- 
naco, is found in considerable numbers. It is larger 
than the red deer of our own country, is very fleet, 
and is usually found in large herds. The guanaco 
furnishes most of the food of the Patagonians, and 
all their clothing. The skin also forms their tents, 
bridles, and many other things. 

3. The enemy of the guanaco is the puma, or 
American lion, a small but ferocious creature. He 
is followed in the air by the hungry vulture, or 
condor of the Andes, which can scent a dead or 
dying animal from a great distance, and darts with 
the rapidity of lightning on the broken remains of 
the lion's feast. Another remarkable bird whick 
roams over the Patagoman. ^X^Iyqe \^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
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a species of ostrich smaller than that of Africa. 
Its flesh is tender and good, and is much prized by 
the Indians. It is exceedingly swift, often fleet 
enough to outstrip a good horse. 

4. The inhabitants of Patagonia are savage In- 
dians, so tall as to have excited the wonder of the 
first travellers who saw them. Their height was 
exaggerated by report till they were magnified into 
giants. They are, however, of great stature, many 

^ of them being seven feet high. They w^ear large 
mantles of guanaco skins sewed together with the 
sinews of the ostrich. Their long, thick, coarse hwr 
hangs over their shoulders and back, giving them 
a wild, fierce look. They lead a wandering and 
wretched life. Their women are treated as slaves, 
as is the case amonor all savaores. 

5. Their dwellings are huts or tents made of 
the skin of the guanaco. In the interior nothing 
can be seen except the skins on which they sleep, 
and their arms. The principal of these is called 
the bola, a weapon used in the capture of all kinds 
of game. It consists of two round stones, or lead 
balls, weighing each about a pound, connected by 
a strap or thong of leather. When engaged in the 
chase — his horse at the highest speed — the rider 
holds one ball in his hand and whirls the other 
rapidly above his head. When it has acquired 
sufficient force, it is hurled with unerring aim at 
the object of pursuit, and either strikes the victim 
dead, or coils round him in such a way as to make 
him a helpless mark iot t\v^ Tcvwivt^Y's knife. 

6, The plains o£ Paiagom^ ^^\,^xA X^^vr^?. V^-^ 




hundreds of miles from the Atlantic shore like a 
vast rolling prairie. ThU affords a clear and ex- 
cellent hunting-ground, with nothing to conceal the 
game or binder the pursuer, excft^V "rovj a\A.S^'«vv ^ 
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clump of low bushes or the tall grass of the marshes. 
Two hundred to four hundred Indians on horseback, 
bareheaded, and with skin mantles about them, and 
each having the bola and his long hunting-knife 
tucked beneath his belt, will sometimes make up a 
hunting party. As far as the eye can reach they 
may be seen riding at full speed, their long hair 
streaming in the wind. 

7. Presently a thickness is perceived in the air, 
and a cloud of dust arises — a sure indication that a 
herd of guanacos has been beaten up and is now 
approaching. All eyes are fixed intently on the 
cloud. It soon appears as if several acres of earth 
were alive and in rapid motion. There is a herd of 
from five hundred to a thousand of these animals, 
infuriated, rushing forward at their utmost speed. 
The Indians may be seen running their horses at 
breakneck pace to plant themselves directly in the 
course of the living tide. 

8. When within twenty or thirty yards of the 
game, each of the hunters jerks the bola from his 
girdle, and whirling it violently above his head, lets 
fly. The weapon usually strikes the head or neck 
of the animal and winds itself about his fore legs, 
bringing him to the ground. The hunter dismounts, 
kills his victim, then remounts, and is again in pur- 
suit. The whizzing missile, unerring in its aim, brings 
down another and another, till the party are satisfied 
with their chase and their prey. 

9. Arrived at their wigwams, the hunters never 
unlade their beasts, but lean upon the horses' necks 
till their wives come out and relieve them of their 
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spoil. They then dismount, unsaddle their horses, 
and turn them loose. 

10. The only wealth of the Patagonians, except 
their huts, consists of horses, the stock of which 
is replenished by stealing from the neighbouring 
Spanish and Chilian settlements. There are rich 
and poor among these savages ; and riches and rank 
among them consist in being a good thief, and 
having plenty of horses. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Dl-ver^l-fied, varied. 

Huge boulders, large pieces of rock. 

2 An-tarc-tic Seas, the seas round the 

South Pole. 
LUi-ma, an animal of the camel kind, 
smaller in size, and having no hump. 
Found in South America. 
8 Condor, or great vidture of the 
Andes, is remarkable for its size 
and strength It is found in the 
highest and most inaccessible parts 
of the Andes. It is a bird of prey. 



Indians, the nam6 given to the 
nations and tribes inhabiting North 
and South America at the time of 
their discovery by the Spaniards, 
from the mistaken notion that the 
New World just discovered was a 
part of India. 
4 Ez-ag^er-at-ed, said to be larger 
than they really are. 
Mag-ni-fied, enlarged. 
Stat-nre, height. 
7 In-fa-ri-at-ed, enraged. 



Summary.— Patagonia, in the extreme south of South America, is about four 
times the size of Great Britain. Once an independent state, it is now divided 
between Chili and the Argentine Republic. It is mostly grassy plain and rocky 
desert The native Patagonians are Indian savages of very tall stature. They 
live in huts formed of stakes driven into the ground and covered with skins. 
They are skilful horsemen, and scour the plains in quest of wild cattle, the 
gnanaco (a kind of llama), and the rhea or American ostrich. 



3. THE ANDES. 

1. The great chain of the Andes first raises its 
crest above the waves of the Antarctic Ocean, in 
the majestic, sombre mass of Cape Horn, the south- 
ernmost point of the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego. 
This group of mountainous islands, equal in size to 
Great Britain, is separated from the mainland bv 
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the strait of Magellan. The islands are penetrated 
in every direction by bays and narrow inlets of the 
sea, or fiords, ending often in glaciers fed by the 
snow on the summits of mountains 6,000 feet high. 

2. From Cape Horn, the Andes run along the 
western coast to the Isthmus of Panama, in a single 
chain of no great width, but of majestic height. 
They dip rapidly to the narrow plains on the 
Pacific, but descend on the east by huge offsets 
and deep valleys to plains of vast extent, whose 
level is for hundreds of miles as unbroken as that 
of the ocean by which they are bounded. 

3. The extent of this great mountain-chain is 
about 4,500 English miles; but it may be regarded 
as merely part of the chain which extends through 
North America to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Under the name of the Andes in South America 
and of the Rocky Mountains in North America it 
forms the grandest chain of mountains in the world. 

4. The Andes are distinguished from the chains 
of the European mountains by frightful perpen- 
dicular rents, which form narrow vales of immense 
depth. Viewed from below, these terrific mountain 
walls, fringed at the foot with luxuriant trees and 
shrubs, seem to lift their naked and barren heads to 
the distant skies. There are two noted crevices in 
Upper Peru, each nearly a mile deep. The task 
of crossing such tremendous gullies is often a work 
of infinite toil and danger. 

5. The city of Quito, the capital of the republic 
of Ecuador, is situated in the Valley of Quito, one 
of the finest valleys in the Andes. This valley lies 




10,000 feet above the sea, and is bounded by the 
most magnificent series of volcanic mountains in the 
New World. It enjoys perpetual spring ; is spread 
over with orchards and fruitful tields, scattered 
villages and numerous flocks and herds; while the 
liigh peaks of the colossal mountains surrounding it 
are covered with perpetual snow. One of the 
highest among these is the celebrated Chimborazo, 
which rises 21,4>30 feet above the sea. 

6. Many of the summits of the Andes near Quito 
are volcanoes ; and smoke and very often flames 
may be seen issuing from the midst' of the snow. 
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The most celebrated of these volcanoes is Cotopaxi. 
It is a perfect cone, which, covered with a layer of 
snow, shines with dazzling splendour at the setting 
of the sun. If Vesuvius and Mount Etna were 
placed one above the other, Cotopaxi would still 
exceed them in height by more than 4,000 feet. 
It stands nearly 19,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Its eruptions have been on an enormous scale. 
For forty leagues on its western side the valleys 
ore choked with fr^ments of pumice stone and 
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cinders, and the plains are covered to a great depth 
with the same substances. 

7. In 1803 an explosion took place which was 
attended by awful consequences. At 260 miles* 
distance Humboldt heard its noises day and night 
like the discharges of a battery. For twenty years 
preceding no smoke nor vapour had been observed 
to issue from the crater ; but in a single night the 
dormant fires put forth their resistless energies, and 
the mantle of snow which had covered it for ages 
melted from the sides and descended in a destructive 
deluge to the plain. The flames of Cotopaxi some- 
times rise 3,000 feet above the top of the volcano, 
and its roar is heard at a great distance. 



Notes and 

1 Som-bre, dark ; gloomy-looking. 
Fl-ords', a name given in Scandinavia 

to long, narrow, rock-bound straits 
or inlets. 

2 Offsets, branches. 

4 Per-psn-dic-u-lar, straight up and 
Fringed, bordered. [down. 
Orev^ic-es, narrow openings in rocks. 

5 Per-pet-u-al spring, spring weather 

all the year round. 

6 Ck>ne, a circular pointed figure like a 

sugar-loaf. 



Meanings. 

Ve-su-vi-us and Mount Et-na, vol- 
canic mountains in Italy and Sicily. 

E-rup-tions, outbursts. 

Leagues. A league is three miles. 

Pu-mice stone, a hard, light, spongy, 
volcanic mineraL 
7 Hum-boldt (1769-1859), a famous 
German philosopher and traveller. 

Bat-ter-y, number of cannon fired 
at once. 

Cra-ter, mouth of the volcano. 

Dor-mant, sleeping. 



Summary.— The Andes form the backbone of South America. They extend 
from north to south throughout its whole length, and lie very near to the Pacific 
coast. From that coast they rise abruptly, lifting their rugged peaks and flam- 
ing volcanoes far into the region of constant snow. There are upwards of thirty 
volcanoes in an active state. Two of the most remarkable are Chimborazo, 
21,000, and Cotopaxi, nearly 18,000 feet above the sea. 



4. THE PAMPAS. 

1. To the north of Patagonia, between the Andes 
and the Atlantic Ocean, lie the immense plains of 
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the Pampas, stretching away as far as the eye can 
reach, and forming in majesty and grandeur one 
of the great wonders of the American continent. 
In these vast solitudes there is a sense of perfect 
freedom ; but, on the other hand, they oppress 
and almost bewulder the mind with the air of sad- 
ness and monotony which pervades them. In some 
places, one may travel two or three hundred miles 
without seeing the semblance of a rock or even a 
stone. 

2. One of the most wonderful spectacles in the 
savannas of South America are the fierce storms 
which sweep over thejn. The pampero is in the 
Pampas what the simoom is in the great desert of 
Sahara. Masses of sand, raised by the storm, 
obscure the light of day, and even at noon thick 
darkness covers the earth. The roar of the thunder 
is mingled with the howling of the winds and the 
noise of the storm. Thousands of animals perish in 
the plain ; and men lie prostrate with their faces on 
the ground till the tempest has passed by. 

3. The population of this country is composed of 
whites of Spanish origin ; gauchos, half white half 
Indian by birth ; and Indians, still savage, and 
always much dreaded. The towns are chiefly in- 
habited by the whites; but many of them possess 
farms in the country, situated at a considerable 
distance from each other, which must be constantly 
provided with arms, and secured against the attacks 
of the Indians. The moderately rich among the 
proprietors have not less than fifty thousand head 
ot cattle or horses. These have been astonishingly 
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inultiplied since the Spanish conquest ; but they are 
half wild, and can only be taken when they are 
i^^anted by the help of a good horse and a lasso. 

4. The true master of the Pampas is the gaucho 
— a half-savage shepherd, always on horseback. 
Covered with his poncho^ a sort of cloak which 
■clothes him from head to foot, still leaving his arms 
perfectly free — armed with the bola or with the 
lasso — his hunting-knife by his side — he casts over 
the plains a proud glance, expressive of his wild 
independence. This king of these solitudes fears 
only the Indian and the panther or South American 
tiger ; but the Indian is daily becoming more timid, 
and less to be feared. 

5. As to the tiger, which ventures sometimes to 
Approach the habitations of men, and to commit 
great ravages there, the gaucho dares boldly to wait 
for him, and meet him in the open country, and to 
struggle in close combat with him. Watching the 
spring of the creature, and even his slightest move- 
ment — with his poncho rolled like a shield round 
his left arm, and his right armed with a cutlass — 
the gaucho will stab the ferocious beast, and make 
his skin into a saddle-cloth for his horse, or a mantle 
for his wife. 

6. His own master from his childhood, the gaucho 
mounts a horse before he is four years old, and helps 
his parents to drive the cattle to their pasture- 
ground. When a little older, he spends his time 
in hunting, or tries to catch the wild horse of the 
plain, and subdue him. Indefatigable and restless, 
he often spends the night in the open air, with no 
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covering but his cloak ; hence he becomes inured to 
the greatest fatigue, and he is able to ride almost 
incredible distances. When his horse falls down 
exhausted, he leaves it to the vultures, and catches 
a fresh one. 

7. He passes his time in sleeping, gambling, 
hunting, gathering together the cattle from time to 
time to count or mark them, or killing and roasting 
the animals necessary for food. Such are his only 
occupations. He never eats bread, and the only 
kinds of fruits or vegetables known to him are the 
peach and the gourd. 

8. Several different nations of Indians, a wild 
and miserable race, are also scattered over the vast 
solitudes of the Pampas. These nations are sub- 
divided into several hundreds of tribes, each ruled 
by a chief whom they choose, and who is called a 
cacique. They neither build villages, houses, nor 
even huts; but wander about, inhabiting portable 
tents, which they make by covering a frame of 
canes or reeds with the skins of young horses, 
whose flesh they have devoured half raw. Horse- 
flesh is their principal food, with the addition some- 
times of a kind of bread or cake made of the meal 
of maize or wheat, which they buy from the Span- 
iards, giving them in exchange salt, cattle, and 
coverings of hair woven by their wives. 

9. The Indians of the Pampas are a wild and 
formidable race of savages. The occupation of their 
lives is war, says Sir Francis Head ; they consider 
fighting as their noble and most natural employ- 
ment; and they declare that the proudest attitude 
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of the human figure is when, bending over his horse, 
man is riding at his enemy. The profession of the 
Indian is war ; his food is simple ; and his body is 
in that state of health and vigour that he can rise 
naked from the plain on which he has slept, and 
proudly look upon his image, which the white frost 
has marked out upon the grass, without inconvenience. 

10. The region of the Pampas is of immense 
extent, and comprises a great number of different 
states. Most of these, united in a vast confederation, 
form the Argentine Republic, or confederation of 
Rio de la Plata. The chief of these states are called 
by the name of their capital town, — such as, Men- 
doza, Cordova, and Santa Fd 

11. Near them, but more towards the north, is 
situated the republic of Paraguay — a country famous 
for its curious tea, which is made of the young 
leaves of a kind of holly known by the name of 
matey used all over South America to make a drink 
like the tea of China. Assumption, the capital of 
this small state, is an unimportant town. 

12. Upon the frontiers of Brazil is situated the 
small republic of Uruguay, whose capital, Monte 
Video, is a large commercial town which attracts 
many foreign merchants, and exports to Europe an 
enormous quantity of raw hides and leather, of wool 
and tallow, of the bones and horns of cattle — the 
produce of the innumerable flocks and herds which 
graze on the Pampas. 

13. The principal city of this country, which 
was long its capital and centre, and which, now 
separated from the confederation, forms a republic 
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by itself, is the city of Buenos Ayres (literally, Goodr 
Air), a large town containing 100,000 inhabitants. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Sol-i-tudes, uninhabited regions; 

lonely places. 
Mo-not-o-ny, want of variety ; same- 
ness. 

2 Spec-ta-oles. sights. 

3 Span-ish or-i-gin, Spanish colonists 

settled in South America soon after 
its discovery. 

4 King, the gaucho. 

6 In-de-fat-i-ga-ble, untiring; not 
readily overcome by work. 
Inr-iired^ accustomed. 
In-ored-i-ble, hardly to be believed. 



8 Port-a-ble tents, tents that may b» 

carried from place to place. 

9 For^mi-da-ble, difficult to overcome^ 
Im-age, form. [fierce. 
Con-fed-er-a-tion, union. 

10 Ar^en-tine Re-pub^lio (or La 
Plata),a republic of South America. 
It includes Cordova, Santa F^, 
Buenos Ayres, etc. 
Bi^ de la Pm-ta {the River of 
Silver), a great estuary of South 
America, between Uruguay and 
La Plata. 



Summary. — Between the Andes and the Atlantic Ocean there are wide tree- 
less plains called Pampas. They are covered with coarse grass. As long as the 
soil retains any moisture, these plains are a vast sea of verdure. In the dry 
season, however, the grass and the thistles crimible into powder, and clouds of 
dust fill the air. Whites of Spanish origin ; gauchos, half white half Indian by 
birth ; and savage Indians, are the inhabitants of the several states of these 
regions, most of which form part of the Argentine Republic. 



5. CHILI. 

1. North of Patagonia, between the high moun- 
tain-chain of the Andes or Cordilleras and the 
Pacific, is a long narrow strip of land, hilly, volcanic,, 
but well watered. This strip of land is Chili. It 
is favoured with one of the finest and healthiest 
climates in the world. As it is situated on the 
opposite side of the Equator from us, it is summer 
there when we have winter, and its spring corre- 
sponds with our autumn. 

2. The soil of Chili is wonderfully fertile, and 
the productions of both hemispheres seem to thrive^ 
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equally well there. Wheat and maize grow in great 
abundance, and fruits of all kinds flourish. Peaches 
often grow to the weight of a pound, and apples 
may sometimes be seen nearly as large as a man's 
head. The best kinds of strawberries grow in such 
profusion that this delicious fruit is often called in 
South America " the fruit of Chili." Chili is almost 
the only country in the New World where the grapes 
yield good wine. 

3. Tlie forests are maomificent, and furnish manv 
beautiful varieties of wood. The grass in its rich 
meadow-pastures is often so tall and luxuriant as to 
hide the cattle grazing on it. Chili also possesses 
valuable mines of gold, silver, and copper. There 
are no dangerous animals to be feared in this highly- 
favoured country ; but the condor, the most power- 
ful of the birds of prey, here builds its nest on the 
summit of the Andes. 

- 4. The people of Chili are partly whites of Span- 
ish origin, along with a considerable number of 
Indians and half-bloods. The Chilians of white 
descent are a powerful race, lovers of liberty, and 
more civilized in some respects than the other 
Spanish Americans. The most celebrated of the 
native Indian tribes are the Araucanians, who still 
preserve their freedom among their native mountains. 
Proud, industrious, and courageous, they are reckoned 
the most civilized of the native races of the New 
World. 

5. Chili is now a prosperous republic, containing 
about a million and a half of inhabitants. Its prin- 
cipal cities are Santiago the capital, with seventy 
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thousand inhabitants, and its sea-port Valparaiso, 
which is one of the most important commercial 
places in South America. 

6. The celebrated island called Juan Fernandez 
belongs to Chili. It is situated in the wide ocean, 
four hundred miles from the coast. It was for a long 
time a regular resort of the buccaneers or pirates 
of the sixteenth century. During a time of war, 
the crew of an English privateer equipped to cap- 
ture Spanish ships remained there for some months, 
to supply themselves with fresh provisions and 
water. One of the men on board, named Alexander 
Selkirk, a native of Scotland, having quarrelled with 
the captain, resolved to leave the ship and remain 
on the island. 

7. Just before the ship sailed, he was landed with 
all his effects — which were his chest, containing his 
clothes and a quantity of linen; his musket, which 
he afterwards brought home with him ; a pound of 
powder, and balls in proportion ; a knife ; a kettle ; 
a few pounds of tobacco ; and a copy of the Holy 
Bible. On his story Defoe founded his famous book 
" The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe." 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Opposite side, in the southern hemi- 

sphere. We live in the northern 
hemisphere. 

2 Pro-fu^on, abundance. 

New World, western hemisphere — 
North and South America. 

4 Half-bloods, children of white and 

Indian parents. 
Gjnr-a^eous, brave. 

5 Be-pub-lio, a form of government 

without a monarch, in which the 



supreme power is given to repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. 

6 Sizteenth century, 15O1-160O. 
E-quipped^ rigged out 

7 Rob^in-son Cra^soe, a tale by Daniel 

Defoe (1663-1731), in which are 
told the strange adventures of a 
solitary mariner, who was ship- 
wrecked on an uninhabited island, 
where he lived alone lor twenty- 
eight yeara 
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Sammary.— Chill lies wholly on the west side of the Andes. The soil is 
generally fertile, and the climate is healthy. Chili also possesses magnificent 
forests, and valuable mines of gold, silver, and copper. The people are whites 
of Spanish origin, Indians, and half-bloods. Santiago is the capital, and the 
largest city. Valparaiso is the chief sea-port on the Pacific coast of South 
America. Opposite to the coast of Chili is the island of Juan Fernandez, famous 
as the scene of the " Adventures of Robinson Crusoe." 



6. PERU AND BOLIVIA. 

1. Peru, a country in South America lying north- 
west of Bolivia (which at one time formed part of it), 
is composed of high table-land, having on one side 
immense forests and grass-covered plains, and on 
the other, towards the Pacific Ocean, a skirting of 
barren, sandy shores. The vegetation is not so 
luxuriant as in some other parts of South America, 
although in the watered valleys orange-trees, bana- 
nas, and citrons as large as oaks, are not uncommon. 
Indian corn, varieties of wheat, the finest potatoes 
in the world, and excellent tapioca, are extensively 
cultivated. 

2. These, however, are not the productions which 
we usually associate with the name of Peru. The 
word calls up ideas of rich mines of gold and other 
metals ; and it is true that for many centuries this 
country furnished Spain with fabulous revenues. 
But things have changed ; and many of our readers 
will hardly believ^e that the guano which fleets of 
ships have carried away from its shores has been 
immensely more valuable than all the gold and 
silver mines in its possession. 

3. Every evening, at sunset, innumerable multi- 
tudes of frigate-birds, petrels, gannets, pelicans, etc., 
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may be seen perched on the rocks which border the 
small islands or the shores of this part of America ; 
and the droppings and other remains of these birds, 
mixed with masses of decayed fish, form guano, 
which is one of the richest manures known. It is 
found in greatest abundance on the Chincha Islands, 
off the coast of Peru, where the deposits when first 
found were from twenty to thirty feet thick. 

4. Even that part of Peru which lies along the 
coast is very hilly. The valleys are little more 
than ravines, and the rivers are impetuous torrents 
rushing in numberless cascades towards the sea. 
During five months in the year, from November 
to March, scarcely a day passes without a storm 
in the mountains. It commences almost invari- 
ably between two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and continues till five or half-past five, and 
never later than six. Generally a good deal of 
snow falls while it lasts, but the sun of the follow- 
ing day rapidly thaws it. The thunder rumbles 
incessantly, and the lightning flashes along the 
ground, often leaving long furrows in the burned 
grass behind it. The traveller overtaken by one of 
these terrific tempests is glad to leave his frightened 
mule to herself, and seek a shelter under some over- 
hanging rock. 

5. Curious native suspension bridges are found 
in the mountains of Peru. These bridges are con- 
structed of four thick strips of cow hides, which 
are fastened to posts fixed on the banks cf the 
river or torrent. A plaiting of smaller strips, cov- 
ered with branches of trees, straw, and roots, is laid 
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upon these. Two other strips, placed at about 
three feet high, serve for balustrades ; and the trav- 
eller, leading his stubborn mule by the bridle, is 
obliged to cross upon this unsteady platform, which 
swings like a hammock, often at a great height 
above the water. 

6. The crossing of a river in what is called a 
huaros is still more unpleasant. A rope is stretched 
from one bank to the other, to which a rough 
wooden seat is fastened, and by the aid of a second 
rope the seat, with the traveller on it, is drawn 
across. 

7. Bolivia, or Upper Peru, is, next to Tibet, the 
highest country in the world. It was separated 
from Peru in 1825, and takes its name from its 
liberator — Bolivar. It is nine times the size of 
England, and has a population of 1,600,000, three- 
fourths of whom are Indians. 

8. In Bolivia the Andes are broad and high, and 
form two ranges, enclosing between them a lofty 
valley, about 12,000 feet above the ocean. At such 
a height the soil is, of course, cold and barren — the 
icy w^inds descending from the snowy tops of the 
Andes, and sweeping over the plains, hinder the 
growth of vegetation. Regions so little attractive 
as the cold and rugged plateaux of Bolivia might 
have possibly been destitute of inhabitants had they 
not possessed an extraordinary number of rich gold 
and silver mines. These are often found at a very 
great elevation, sometimes as high as the top of the 
European Alps; and round these the population 
have g'athered and founded cities. Potosi, the 
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highest city in the world, stands at an elevation of 
13,330 feet, at the foot of a mountain celebrated 
for its silver mines. 

9. The mountain of Potosi is about three miles 
' in circumference. It is pierced in every direction. 
The passages of the mines are supported by 300 
large arches of columns, which, with the innumer- 
able furnaces that surround them, offer a brilliant 
spectacle at night. It has been the tomb of many 
thousands of men, ^ for a longtime 15,000 persons 
were constantly obliged to work- there ; but the 
veins are now much less productive than formerly. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Skirting, bordering. 

Cit-ron, a tree of the orange and 
lemon kind. 

Tap-i-o-ca, a substance obtained from 
the roots of the cassava plant of 
Brazil [yearly income. 

2 Fab-u-lons rev^-nues, immense 
Gu^-no, manure formed of the drop- 
pings of birds. 

4 Ra-vines^ narrow valleys. 
Im-pet-u-ous, furious ; fast-flowing. 



Cas-cades^ waterfalls. 
In-va-ri-a-bly, always. 
In-ces^ant-ly, without ceasing. 
5 Siis-pen-sion, hanging; suspended 

from rocks, trees, etc., not resting 

on pillars or banks. 
Bal-iis-trades, hand-rails. 
Ham-moGk, swinging bed. 
8 Pla-teauz', table-lands; elevatod 

plains. 
El-e-va-tion, height. 



Summary.— Peru extends along the western coast of South America for 
nearly 2,000 miles between Brazil and the Pacific Ocean. It is very rich in 
minerals, especially in silver, quicksilver, and copper. Peruvian guano is a 
valuable manure deposited on the shores by the sea-fowl which frequent these 
coasts. The chief city is Lima. 

Bolivia, formerly called Upper Peru, is, next to Tibet, the highest country in 
the world. In this country the Andes reach their greatest breadth. Potosi 
contains the richest silver mines in South America. 



7. THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

1. Brazil is the second country of the Western 
World, and the leader of the South American States. 
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It is thirty-five times the size of Great Britain, and 
•occupies all the eastern part of South America. It 
would seem as if Providence had designed this land 
ix) be the residence of a great nation. Nature has 
heaped upon her bounties of every description : cool 
breezes, lofty mountains, vast rivers, and plentiful 
rains, are treasures far surpassing the sparkling 
gems and the rich minerals which abound within 
the borders of this extended territory. 

2. No burning sirocco sweeps over this fair land 
to wither and desolate it ; and no vast desert, as in 
Africa, separates its fertile provinces. That awful 
scourge, the earthquake, which causes strong men 
to become weak as infants, and which is constantly 
•devastating the cities of Spanish America, disturbs 
no dweller in this empire. 

3. While in a large part of Mexico, and also on 
the west coast of South America, rain seldom falls, 
Brazil is refreshed by copious showers, and is en- 
dowed with broad flowing rivers, cataracts, and 
sparkling streams. The Amazon, or, as the aborigines 
term it, Pard — " the Father of Waters " — w^ith his 
mighty branches, irrigates a surface equal to two- 
thirds of Europe ; and the vast affluents of the La 
Plata, under many names, and a hundred other 
streams of lesser note, moisten the fertile soil, and 
bear their tributes to the ocean through the southern 
And eastern portions of the empire. 

4. Brazil is a land of rivers and streams, well 
watered and fertile ; while in Peru, on the other 
side of the great continent, rain never falls,' and the 
country is dry and comparatively barren. The 
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reason of this is that the south-east trade-winds 
blow across the Atlantic obliquely until they reach 
the coast of Brazil. By this time they are heavily 
laden with moisture, which they continue to bear 
along across the continent, depositing it as they go, 
and thus supplying the chief sources of the great 
rivers of Brazil. Finally, they reach the snow- 
capped Andes; and here is wrung from them the 
last particle of moisture that that very low tem- 
perature can extract. Reaching the summit of that 
range, they now tumble down as cool and dry winds 
on the Pacific slopes beyond. 

5. The agricultural capacities of Brazil are very 
great. It yields coflee, sugar, tobacco, and cotton ; 
but the great staple of Brazil is coffee. Every 
year it is becoming more widely cultivated. It is 
a coarser kind of coffee than is generally used in 
England, but Brazilian coffee is extensively used in 
the United States and other countries, and forms 
a most important article of commerce. It is by 
toilsome journeys on mule-back from the mountain 
regions that the coffee sacks generally reach a 
market, and nothing so much hinders the general 
prosperity of the country as its lack of good roads. 

6. Nothing is more beautiful than a coffee planta- 
tion in full and virgin bloom. The snowy blossoms 
all burst forth simultaneously, and the extended 
fields seem almost in a night to lay aside their robe 
of verdure, and to replace it by the most delicate 
mantle of white. But the beauty is truly ephemeral, 
for the snow-white flowers and the delightful odour 
pass away in twenty-four hours. 
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7. Amethysts, topazes, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious stones of great beauty, are found in Brazil ; but 
the most valuable of all its mineral treasures are its 
beautiful diamonds. They are considered less hard 
and not so fine as those of the East Indies, but 
they are found in much greater abundance. They 
are obtained by washing the sand in the beds 
of the rivers. When uncut, it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from the little pebbles among 
which they are mixed ; but when cut, their spark- 
ling brilliancy exceeds that of any other stone. 
When large, their value is almost fabulous. 

8. The Star of the South, a large Brazilian 
diamond which was shown at the Paris Exhibition, 
was valued at 5,000,000 francs (about £200,000). 
It had been found by a negro woman in Brazil : 
she was a slave, as it is in general slaves who are 
employed in searching for diamonds, and she de- 
ceived her liberty as a reward for her success in 
finding this rich prize. 

9. The capital of Brazil is Rio de Janeiro. It is 
the largest city in South America, and the third 
in size in the New World. Its position and natural 
advantages render it a metropolis worthy of this 
great empire. Its harbour is situated just within 
the borders of the southern Torrid Zone, and com- 
municates with the wide-rolling Atlantic by a deep 
and narrow passage between two granite mountains. 
This entrance is so safe as to render the services of 
a pilot entirely unnecessary. 

10. Once within this magnificent bay, the wan- 
derer of the seas may safely moor his bark within 
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hedira;! ot tlii. roar o£ the ocean surf. As far up 
the bay as the aye can leach lovely Uttle verdant 
and palm clad islands are to be seen rising out of 
its dark bosom , while the hills and lofty moun- 
tains which surround it on all sides, when gilded 
by the rays of the setting sun, form a befitting 
frame for such a picture. At night the lights of 
the city have a fine effect ; and when the land- 
breeze begins to blow, the rich odour of the orange 
and other perfumed flowers is borne seaward along 
with it. 

11. In 1850 the first steamship line from 
Europe was established ; and now the empire is 
united to the Old World by no less than ten 
lines. England's commerce with Brazil, since the 
establishment of her first steam line in 1850, has 
increased enormously. Brazil receives from Great 

OTB) 16 
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Britain fifty-four per cent, of all her imports. For 
the last twenty years the progress of Brazil has been 
onward, and her public credit is of the highest 
character. Under the rule of the present Emperor, 
Don Pedro the Second, civil liberty, religious tolera- 
tion, and general prosperity are better secured than 
in any other government of the New World, save 
where the English race bears sway. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Western World, America. 

2 Si-roo-co, hot oppressive wind from 

the south-east. 
Dev-as-tat-ing, laying waste. 

3 Go^pi-ous, plentiful. 
Ab-o-rig-i-nes, original inhabitants ; 

Indians. 
Ir^ri-gates, waters. 

4 Trade-winds, winds in and near the 

Torrid Zone, which blow steadily 
in one direction for a great part of 
the year ; so called from their great 
service to trade in carrying sliips 
to their destination. 

0-bllque-ly, in a slanting direction. 

Par-ti-cle, drop. [time. 

6 Sim-ul-ta-ne-ous-ly, at the same 

7 Am^-thysts, a bluish-violet variety 

of quartz or rock-crystal, of which 



drinking-cups used to be made, 
which the ancients supposed pre- 
vented drunkenness. 

To-paz-es, precious stones having 
brilliant colours, generally yellow- 
ish. 

Em-er-alds, precious btones of a 
green colour. 

8 Par-Is Ex-hi-M-tlon, 1878. 

9 Me-trop^Iis, chief city or capital. 
Eouthem Torrid Zone, the zone 

south of the Equator and north of 
the South Temperate Zone. 

10 Moor, anchor. 

11 Fifty-four per cent., 54 out of every 

100. 
Re-lig-ions tol-er-a-t!on, allowing 
each person to choose his own 
religion. 



Summary. — Brazil, the chief country of South America, is thirty-five times 
the size of Great Britain. It is one of the most fertile countries in the world. 
The Brazilian forests surpass all others in extent and luxuriance. The chief 
products of the country are cofifee, sugar, tobacco, and cotton, of which coffee is 
the most important. Its diamond mines are the richest known. The capital, 
Rio de Janeiro, situated on a bay on the south-east coast, is the largest city in 
South America. 



8. THE AMAZON. 

1. The Amazon is the giant stream of the tropi- 
cal world. From a small mountain lake in the 
Andes, 12,500 feet above the sea, it begins its 
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course to the Atlantic, a distance of nearly 4,000 
miles. 

2. At first it rushes down mountain gorges and 
valleys for hundreds of miles; then it becomes a 
broad-flowing river, on which rafts begin to burden 
its free waters. Still further oh, twenty-seven rapids 
and cataracts follow one another, till, at a point more 
than a thousand feet above the level of the sea, it for 
ever bids adieu to the romance of mountain scenery. 

3. For more than 2,000 miles no rocky barrier 
impedes the further course of the monarch of 
streams. Its depth for this immense distance is 
such that it is navigable for large ships all the way 
from the Atlantic to the foot of the Andes. No 
other river runs in so deep a channel at so great 
a distance from its mouth ; and the tropical rains 
spreading over a territory nearly equal in extent 
to one half of Europe, are alone able to feed a 
stream of such colossal dimensions. 

4. Many of the numerous tributary streams of 
the Amazon are equal to the largest European 
rivers. Of these, the gigantic Rio Negro, 1,300 
miles long, is its most considerable northern vassal. 
The Madeira, the next great tributary of the 
Amazon, is said to have been thus named from the 
vast quantities of drift-wood floating on its waters. 
This river, like many others of the tributaries of the 
Amazon^ has itself tributaries equal in size to the 
principal rivers of Europe. Three immense rivers 
go to form the giant Madeira, which rolls its waters 
through the plains till they minister to the great- 
ness of the still mightier stream. 
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5. After the influx of the Madeira, the Amazon 
frequently swells to a breadth of seven miles, and 
hollows out a bed to an average depth of twenty- 
four fathoms. Further on, it throws out a side- 
arm which encircles an island almost equal in size 
to Yorkshire. The mighty river now reaches a 
narrow strait called Obydos. Through this strait 
the Amazon rolls its waters in a bed whose depth 
as yet no plummet has sounded. During the rainy 
season the mass of waters which rushes in one second 
through the strait is enough to fill all the streams of 
Europe with a full current. 

6. The tides extend 400 miles from the sea. But 
so slow is their progress upwards that seven floods 
with their intervening ebbs roll simultaneously along 
upon the giant stream ; and thus four days after 
the tide- wave was first raised in the ocean its last 
undulations expire in the solitudes of Brazil. 

7. The vast current of the Amazon produces a 
mighty conflict with the sea. At the time of new 
and full moon the meeting of the w^aters is one of 
the grandest scenes in nature. A colossal wave 
frequently rises suddenly along the whole width of 
the stream to a height of twelve or fifteen feet, and 
then falls with a roar so dreadful that it is heard 
at the distance of more than six miles. Then the 
advancing flood-wave glides almost imperceptibly 
over the deeper parts of the river-bed. 

8. The waters of the Amazon sweeten the ocean 
for more than thirty leagues from its mouth. 
" When we sail over the gray water of the estuary," 

says a, French writer, " we feel tempted to ask 
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whether the sea itself does not owe its existence to 
the enormous tribute which the rolling current is 
incessantly bringing down to it. The inhabitants 
of the shores of the Amazon — white, black, and red 
men alike — are in the habit of fancying that the 
great river surrounds the whole universe, and that 
all the nations of the Earth are denizens of its 
banks." 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Giant stream. The largest rivers in 

the world are the Amazon, 4,000 
miles; Mississippi-Missouri, 4,265 
miles ; and the Nile, 3,000 miles. 
Trop^i-cal vorld, within the tropics, 
on either side of the equator. 

2 Gtorges, deep hollows between moun- 
A-dieu^, good-bye. [tains. 

3 Go-los-sal di-men^ions, huge size. 

4 Trib-u-ta-ry streams, feeders; 

streams flowing; into larger streams. 
Largest Eu-ro-ps-an rivers, Volga, 

2,400 miles ; Danube, 1,700 miles. 
Vas-sal, tributary. 



Minister, add ; supply. 

5 In-fluz, flowing in. 
Fathom, six feet. 

Plum-met, measuring line with 
weight at the end. 

6 In-ter-ven-ing, coming between. 
Un-du-la-tlons, wave-like motions. 

7 Im-per-cep^ti-bly, without being 

seen. 

8 Es-tu-a-ry, mouth of a river into 

which the tide flows. 
iD-ces^ant-ly, without ceasing. 
U-ni-verse, world. 
Den-1-zens, inhabitants. 



Summary. — The Amazon is the largest river in the world. It rises in the 
Andes and runs nearly 4,000 miles to the Atlantic. The main stream is navigable 
to the foot of the Andes, within 400 miles of the Pacific. The basin of the Amazon 
covers nearly one-third of South America. Among its tributaries are the Eio 
Negro and the Madeira. The tides extend 400 miles from the sea. 



9. THE SELVAS OB FOREST PLAINS OF THE 

AMAZON. 

1. The Selvas or forest plains of the Amazon lie 
in the centre of the continent. They extend fifteen 
hundred miles along the river, varying in breadth 
from three hundred and fifty to eight hundred miles. 
The whole forms an area of woodland six times the 
size of France. 
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2. These vast plains, according to Humboldt, are 
covered with soil of the richest mould, the deposit 
for ages of the spoils of the forest. Year after year, 
century after century, vegetation has left layer upon 
layer upon the surface. It is therefore no wonder 
that in such a climate the growth and luxuriance of 
plant life should be marvellous. 

3. The variety of plants and trees to be found in 
the forests of the Amazon is almost beyond belief. 
The botanist stands confounded before the immense 
variety of plants which here present themselves to 
him. Gigantic trees and climbing plants are mingled 
together, while light creepers connect in one net-work 
the boughs of the entire forest. 

4. The intervals between the trees are filled up 
with grass, shrubs, and bushes of various kinds and 
sizes, the whole being closely interlaced and matted 
together by numerous climbing plants and creepers ; 
thus forming a thicket quite impenetrable to the 
foot of man. In this mass of tangle and under- 
wood a few small openings appear, through which 
the jaguar and other wild beasts find access to the 
beds of the rivers. Even the surface of the streams 
are festooned with interlacing plants which float 
beside the canoe of the traveller. 

5. The most generous gift of Providence to Brazil 
is the palm tree. The traveller in the interior 
provinces and upon the sea-coast, away from the 
cities, is struck by the almost universal application 
of this " prince of the vegetable kingdom " to the 
wants of man. To this day it furnishes the 
AmazonisLn Indians with house, raiment, food. 
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drink, and almost every necessary of life, except 
flesh. 

6. Among the other trees of the forests of Brazil 
the caoutchouc, or gum-elastic tree, grows to the 
height of eighty or even a hundred feet, with 
a tall, erect stem, a spreading top, and thick 
glossy foliage. From the stem, when cut, a sub- 
stance flows having the appearance of rich yellow 
cream. This, when collected, dried, and blackened 
in the smoke, is our india-rubber. The natives 
of Brazil make it into shoes, bottles, toys, and 
many other things. 

Notes and Meanings. 



2 Spoils, vegetation; leaves; branches; 

trees that have died and decayed. 
Mar-vel-lous, wonderful. 

3 Bot-an-ist, one who studies the dif- 

ferent forms of plant life. 
Gi-gan-tic, huge. 
Creepers, plants which twine round 

the boughs of trees, etc. 



4 In-ter-laced', woven through and 

through. 
Ixn-pen^-tra-ble, that cannot be 

passed through. 
Jag-uar^, a cat-like animal; called 

also the American tiger. (See next 

lesson.) [form. 

Fes-tooned', covered in a wreath-like 



Summary. — The plains of the Amazon are covered with richest vegetation. 
They are called selvas, a Spanish word meaning " forests." In no other country 
are the forests so dense, so grand, or so extensive. Climbing plants festoon the 
lofty trees and bind together the grass and shrubs which fill up the spaces be- 
tween their stems, so that the traveller has to cut a path for himself through the 
forest. The palm tree, " the prince of the vegetable kingdom," supplies most 
of the wants of the Indians. Here too is found the caoutchouc, or gum-elastic 
tree, which gives us our india-rubber. 



10. LITE nr THE FORESTS OF BRAZIL. 

1. Numerous animals inhabit the woods of 
Brazil. Flamingoes, spoonbills, herons, and water- 
hens, live on the banks of the rivers. Monkeys of 
all kinds chatter and whistle in the trees; and 
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flocks of parrots scream as their enemies the hawks 
pursue them. 

2. One of the most common of the wild beasts 
of South America is the jaguar or panther. The 
jaguar partakes of the qualities and habits of the 
tiger. It is a native of the hotter part of South 
America; and, from its being the most formidable 
quadruped there, it is sometimes called the tiger or 
panther of the New World. 

3. The tapir is the largest animal of South 
America ; it forms one of the connecting links be- 
tween the elephant and the hog. Its snout is 
lengthened into a kind of proboscis, and with the 
exception of the trunk of the elephant, which it 
resembles, is the longest appendage of that kind be- 
longing to any quadruped. It is, however, devoid 
of that clever little finger with which nature has 
enriched the trunk of the elephant. 

4. Among the varied forms of animal life in the 
Amazonian forest, not the least interesting is the 
sloth. Some travellers in South America have rep- 
resented it as anything but the type of laziness 
which it is proverbially considered; the Indians, 
however, hold to the vulgar opinion. Strange is it 
to see the uncouth creature moving slowly from 
branch to branch of the interwoven forest, never 
loosing his hold from one branch until he has first 
obtained a good grasp upon another. 

5. Alligators, or caymans, swarm in the waters 
of the Upper Amazon. The large cayman grows 
to a length of eighteen or twenty feet, and attains 
a colossal bulk. Like the turtle, it has its annual 
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migrations, retiring to the inland pools and flooded 
forests in the wet season, and in the dry descending 
to the main river. It buries itself in the mud 
during the heat of summer, and lies in a state of 
torpidity until the rains return. 

6. The plumage of the birds of Brazil is sur- 
passingly rich and brilliant. From their bright- 
coloured feathers artificial flowers are manufactured 
of very great beauty. There are few curiosities 
more esteemed in Europe and the United States 
than the feather-flowers of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. 
No ornament can surpass the splendour of the flowers 
made from the breasts and throats of humming- 
birds. 

7. It would require volumes to notice the in- 
numerable brilliant insects that swarm like living 
gems in the forests of Brazil. At night the fire- 
flies gleam like stars in the darkness of the deep 
woods. When caught and imprisoned these little 
creatures give a brilliant light. 

8. " In the mountains of Brazil," says the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher, " I have read the finest print by the 
light of one of these natural lamps placed under a 
common glass tumbler ; and with distinctness I could 
tell the hour of the night, and discern the very 
small figures which marked the seconds of a little 
Swiss watch. Indians formerly used them instead 
of flambeaux in their hunting and fishing expedi- 
tions; and when travelling in the night, they are said 
sometimes to fasten them to their feet and hands. 
In some parts of the tropics they are used by ladies 
for adorning their tresses and their robes." 
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Notes and 

1 Fla-mifL-goes, tropical birds of a 
flaming or bright-red colour, with 
long legs and neck. 
Spoon-bills, wading bird like the 
heron, with a long bill rounded at 
the end like a spoon. 

3 Pro-bOB^ls, trunk like that of the 

elephant. 
Ap-pend-age, hanging part. 
De-void^ without ; free from. 

4 Pro-ver-bi-al-ly, spoken of in a 

proverb. 



Meanings. 

Un-oouth', awkward ; ungraceful. 
6 Mi-gra-tions, wanderings. 

Tor-pid-i-ty, numbness. 
6 Rl^) de Ja-nei-ro, capital of Brazil, 
and the largest and most important 
commercial city of South America. 
Ba-hi-a (the Bay or HarbourX a com- 
mercial city and sea-port of Brazil, 
situated at the entrance of the Bay 
of All Saints. 
8 Flam-beaux, flaming torches. 
Tresses, curls of hair. 



Summary.— The forests of Brazil abound with animal and plant life. Birds 
and beasts are seen everywhere. The flamingo and the spoonbill live on the 
banks of the rivers, and monkeys chatter in the trees. The tapir or American 
elephant, the jaguar or American tiger, and the sloth are natives of this 
region. Here too are found the alligator and the turtle. The plumage of the 
birds of Brazil is surpassingly rich and brilliant. 



11. THE LLANOS OF THE OEINOCO. 

1. The most remarkable feature of Venezuela are 
the immense plains which lie on both sides of the 
great river Orinoco, and which are known by the 
name of llanos. Not a hill, not a single tree 
arrests the eye over all these vast plains ; and the 
only rising grounds are platforms of rock a few 
feet in height, on which the herds of cattle find 
refuge during the inundations. 

2. The aspect of the country changes with every 
season of the year. After the rainy season, when 
the plain is almost entirely under water, the grass 
springs up, green, fresh, and abundant, to a height 
of seven or ten feet ; and when its tall stems are 
shaken by the breeze, they wave like the billows 
of the ocean, and seem like a stormy sea of 

green. 
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3. In the heat of summeif the herbage gets yellow 
and withered, the springs dry up, and there is no 
verdure except upon the banks of the rivers, to 
which the herds resort for coolness and shade. The 
heat in summer is overwhelming, and the glare of 
light fatigues the weary eyes of the traveller ; 
clouds of dust rise from the parched soil, sometimes 
stifling and killing the animals in thousands. 




4. At length autumn comes to afford some relief ; 
and it is then necessary to bum the dry herbage in 
order to obtain a fine, fresh carpet of green turf in 
the spring. The grass is set on fire in several places 
at the same time ; and it is scarcely possible for any 
one who has not seen it to imagine the magnificent 
spectacle of a sea of fire, which destroys all on its 
path, and supplies an abundant feast to the vultures. 
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of serpents, frogs, and other small animals which 
are overtaken and killed by the flames. 

5. The only occupation of the people of the llanos 
is the care of their large herds of cattle. Each 
great proprietor possesses f]fteen,twenty, fifty, or even 
one hundred leagues of savannas, and from twenty 
to fifty thousand head of cattle and horses. These 
animals are descended from the original stock brought 
into the country by the Spaniards a short time after 
their conquest of it ; and their numbers have im- 
mensely increased, notwithstanding frequent epi- 
demics, inundations, and the attacks of wild beasts, 
by which many are destroyed every year. 

6. The sale of horses and cattle, or rather of 
tallow and leather — for the flesh is scarcely reckoned 
as worth anything — is the chief source of income 
of the thinly-scattered population who live on the 
banks of the Orinoco and its tributaries. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ven-ez-ue^la, an independent re- 
public of South America. 

Or-in-o^o, river of South America. 

In-nn-da-tions, floods. 
3 Her-bage, leaves, grass, etc. 



Vw-dare, green vegetable matter. 
5 Sa-van-nas, great open plains. 
Ep-i-dem-ic, disease attacking large 

numbers of people at the same 

time. 



Summary.— The vast treeless plains through which the Orinoco flows are 
called llanos. They present at different seasons a remarkable contrast. After 
the rainy season they are covered with tall grass, and afford pasture to vast 
herds of wild cattle and horses. In the dry season the ground is hard and 
sterile. The people of the llanos keep large herds of cattle, and the sale of tallow 
and leather is their chief source of income. 



12. THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

1. The Isthmus of Panama, or Darien, is a cres- 
cent'shaped belt of land connecting the two Americas. 
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At its narrowest part it is somewhat less than 
thirty miles across. The hill-chains which extend 
through the isthmus, uniting the mountain systems 
of Central and South America, are, near Panama, 
not more than two hundred and sixty feet above 
the level of the Pacific ; and from the summit of 
these hills in the centre of the isthmus the two 
great oceans may be distinctly seen. 

2. It is this narrow belt of rock, forest, jungle, 
and morass which forms the barrier to a direct 
communication between the two hemispheres, and 
compels the mariner whose destination is the East 
Indies or the western shores of America to the 
long, stormy, and perilous voyages round the Cape 
of Good Hope, or round Cape Horn. 

3. From its important position, the Isthmus of 
Panama has been termed " The Gate of the Seas," 
and " The Key of the Universe;" and small as it is, 
rival nations have contended for its possession. It 
now forms part of the republic of New Granada. In 
the reign of William the Third, an expedition was 
projected to the Isthmus of Darien. The founder of 
the project was William Paterson, a Scotsman, a man 
of sagacity and genius, to whom England is chiefly 
indebted for the establishment of its great national 
institution — the Bank of England. 

4. The importance of Panama in a commercial 
point of view, which was thus foreseen by the 
Scotch nearly two centuries ago, is now universally 
acknowledged. The British, the French, and the 
Americans have each their favourite scheme for 
crossing this natural barrier between the seas. 
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Consuls, envoys, engineers, and surveyors, have been 
sent from each nation ; innumerable plans have been 
proposed, and several companies formed to execute 
them. To the Americans belongs the honour of 
having completed a railway across the isthmus. . 

5. The road had to be cut through one continu- 
ous forest, and for the greater part of the way along 
the course of a river. Nothing could be more un- 
healthy than such work, and in consequence the 
men died very rapidly. The deaths were so numer- 
ous that it has been said that one man died for 
every foot of railway made. The whole road lies 
through trees and bushes of thick tropical growth, 
and is in this way pretty and interesting. But 
there is nothing wonderful in the scenery, unless to 
one who has never before witnessed tropical forest 
scenery. 

6. The growth here is so quick, that the strip 
of ground closely adjacent to the line, some twent}'^ 
yards perhaps on each side, has to be cleared of 
timber and foliage every six months. If left for 
twelve months, the whole would be covered with 
thick bushes twelve feet high. At intervals of 
four and a half miles there are large wooden houses 
— pretty-looking houses they are, built with much 
taste — in each of which a superintendent with a 
certain number of labourers resides. These men 
are supplied with provisions and all necessaries by 
the company. 

7. A great ship-canal is at present being con- 
structed across the isthmus by the famous French 
engineer Lesseps, who constructed the Isthmus of 
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Suez Canal. It will be a work of immense diflSculty, 
but when completed it will be one of the great high- 
ways of the world's commerce. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Cres^nt-sbaped, curved in the form 

of a half circle. 
Two A-mer-i-cas, North and South 
America. 

2 Mo-rass', marshy ground. 
Des-tl-na-tlon, place which he is 

bound for. 



3 Sa-gac^i-ty, shrewdness ; judgment. 

4 En-voys. messengers. 
Siir-vey^rs, measurers and examin- 
ers of land. 

6 Ad-Ja^ent, lying near. 
Su-per-in-ten^ent, one who directs 
or manages. 



Summary.— The Isthmus of Panama connects North and South America. 
From the summit of the hills in the centre of the isthmus the two oceans which 
it separates, the Atlantic and the Pacific, may be distinctly seen. A railway 
runs across the isthmus, which at its narrowest part is less than thirty miles across. 
The famous French engineer Lesseps, who constructed the Suez Canal, is at 
present cutting a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama. When completed 
it will join the two oceans, and be one of the great highways of the world's 
commerce. 



(779) 
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1. COEAL ISLANDS. 

1. A remarkable feature in the Pacific Ocean, 
and one that distinguishes it from every other sea, 
is the immense number of small islands with which 
it is crowded on both sides of the Equator. For 
about 3,000 miles from the coast of South America 
the sea is almost entirely free from islands ; but 
thence to the Eastern Archipelago and Australia an 
immense belt of ocean is so studded with them as 
almost to be one continuous archipelago. 

2. Very few of these gems of the ocean are more 
than a few miles in extent, but many of them are 
very lovely. Imagine a belt of land in the wide 
ocean not more than half a mile in breadth, but 
extending in a curved form to the length of ten or 
twenty miles — the height not more than a yard or 
two at most, but clothed with a mass of the richest 
and most verdant vegetation. Here and there above 
the general bed of luxuriant foliage rises a grove of 
cocoa-nut trees, waving their feathery plumes high 
in the air, and gracefully bending their tall and 
slender stems to the breathing of the pleasant trade- 
winds. 

3. The grove is bordered by a narrow beach on 
each side of the most glittering whiteness, contrast- 
ing with the beautiful azure waters by which it is 
environed. From end to end of the curved isle 
there stretches a narrow beach of the same snowy 
whiteness, almost level with the sea at the lowest 
tide. Within it is enclosed a semicircular space 

of water called a lagoon. The water within the 
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a's ooth ab a n 11 [ond 
Extending lownwai Is to a Icjth aiv 
ing from a few feet to fifty latl oais 
the waters are of a beautiful light green colour. 
The surface, unruffled by a wave, reflects with accu- 
rate distinctness the mast of the canoe that sleeps 
upon its bosom and the tufts of the cocoa-nut 
plumes that rise from the beach above it. 

4. Over the line of beach which separates the 
lagoon from the sea the waves are breaking with 
sublime majesty. The long unbroken swell of the 
ocean, hitherto unbridled, through a course of thou- 
sands of miles, is met by this rampaii. The huge 
billows, rearing themselves upwards and bending 
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their foaming crests, form a liquid arch, glittering 
in the rays of the tropical sun as if studded with 
brilliants. In a moment the gigantic fabric falls 
with a loud and hollow roar in magnificent des- 
olation, and spreads in froth and spray upon the 
level and gently-broken surface at the edge of the 
lagoon. 

5. Such is a coral island ; and if its appearance 
is one of singular loveliness, as all who have seen it 
testify, its structure on examination is found to be 
no less interesting and wonderful. The beach of 
white sand which opposes the whole force of the 
ocean is found to be the summit of a rock which 
rises abruptly from an unknown depth to the sur- 
fa.ce. The whole of this rampart is composed of 
coraJ, and the same substance forms the founda- 
tion of the higher portions of the island, which are 
smiling in the luxuriance and beauty of tropical 
vegetation. 

6. It is generally the case that in the line of 
reef between the lagoon and the sea one or more 
openings occur. These, though sometimes narrow 
and intricate so as scarcely to allow the passage of 
a native canoe, are often of suflScient width and 
depth to permit the entrance of large ships. With- 
out these openings no access could be obtained to 
them by shipping, owing to the tremendous surf 
which breaks on their shores. 

7. By these openings the lovely lagoons are con- 
verted into quiet and commodious havens, where 
ships may lie in safety though the tempest howl 
without. In many cases there is on each side of the 
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passage a little rock or islet, which, being tufted 
with cocoa-nut trees, is perceptible as far off as the 
island itself, an(J forms a convenient land-mark out 
at sea. 

8. Besides coral islands there are volcanic islands 
scattered over the Pacific. These are generally of 
larger size than the coral islands, called atolls, which 
we have been describing. Many of the volcanic 
islands have encircling reefs of coral off their coasts. 
Among the best known is Tahiti, the largest of the 
Society Islands, and interesting as the first place in 
Polynesia to which Christian missionaries were sent. 
But the largest island in Polynesia is Hawaii, one 
of the Sandwich Islands, where Captain Cook was 
killed by savages in 1779. 

9. Besides coral islands, and volcanic islands with 
encircling reefs, there are immense barrier reefs to 
be found in the Pacific. Along the north-eastern 
coast of Australia there is a chain of these barrier 
reefs stretching for a length of about 1,200 miles, 
and standing at an average distance of 30 miles 
from the coast. The channel between this barrier 
reef and the land is termed the " inner passage," and 
has a depth of about twenty or thirty fathoms, while 
outside the reef the depth of the sea suddenly in- 
creases to many hundred fathoms. 

10. We thus see how widely spread is the king- 
dom of the little coral polype. When living, it has 
the appearance of a small jelly-like substance, some 
of them not larger than the head of a pin, although 
others are much larger. They never move away 
from the place where they were bom, but remain 
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tightly fixed to the bottom of the sea till they die. 
What we call coral is formed of the skeletons of the 
coral polypes. There are many different kinds of 
coral animals. Some are in the form of trunks and 
branches of trees, some are round masses marked with 
stars, and others are like vases filled with forms like 
flowers. But in all cases what we know as coral is 
formed of the skeletons of hundreds and thousands 
of these animals joined together. 

11. "The polype extracts carbonate of lime from 
the sea water in which it lives, and this lime be- 
comes solid in the lower part of the body, just as 
bone is formed in a growing infant. The deposit 
converts the base of the polype into a solid cement, 
which fixes the animal to its place, and it continues 
to grow in height and breadth. Sooner or later 
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the coral polypes die, and then their feelers and 
all the soft parts of the body and those which cover 
their skeletons are washed away, while the skeletons 
are left as, and form part of, the solid floor of the 



sea. 



i> 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Eastern Ar-chi-pel-a-go, or Asiatic 

Archipelago. It embraces the 
Sunda Islands, Borneo, Celebes, 
Moluccas, etc. 

2 Luz-n-rl-ant fb-li-age, abundant 

growth of leaves. 

3 En-vl-roned, surrounded. 
Sem-i-dr^u-lar, half round 
La-goon', a shallow lake or pond into 

which the sea flows. 

4 Unbridled, unchecked. 
Ram-part, bulwark ; beach of coral. 



Liquid arch, arch formed of water. 
6 Com-mo^-ons, roomy. 
Per-cep^ti-ble, visible. 

8 Pol-y-ne^i-a, many islands; the 

name given to the islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean. 
Captain Cook (1728-1779), a cele- 
brated English navigator, who made 
several important voyages of dis- 
covery. 

9 Pol-ype, a water animal having 

many arms. 



Suomary.— The islands of the South Pacific Ocean are generally of great 
natural beauty, covered with the richest vegetation. Some of the islands are of 
volcanic origin, but most of them are coraL The coral islands have been slowly 
built up under the surface of the ocean by the coral polype. They are generally 
circular in form, and consist of a low reef, enclosing a lagoon or lake, which is 
connected with the ocean by one or more openings. The reef is often not more 
than half a mile wide and twenty miles in length. It is covered with luxuriant 
foliage, from which rise groves of cocoa-nut palms. 



2. STJEF SWIHMIirG. 

1 . A stranger is forcibly struck with the remark- 
able fearlessness which the natives of the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean have of the sea. They 
appear to be almost as amphibious as seals, sporting 
about in the deep sea for many hours, sometimes 
for nearly a whole day together. No sooner does 
a ship approach a large island than the inhabitants 
swim off to welcome her; and long before she be- 
gins to take in sail she is surrounded by human 




beings of both sexes, apparently as much at home 
in the ocean as the fishes themselves. 

2. A favourite pastime, and one in which all 
classes and ages, and both sexes, engage with 
peculiar delight, is swimming in the surf. A 
board, six feet long and a foot wide, slightly thinner 
at the edges than at the middle, is prepared for this 
amusement, stained and polished, and preserved 
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with great care by being constantly oiled and hung 
up in their dwellings. 

3. With this in his hand, which be calls the 
wave-sliding board, each native repairs to the reef, 
particularly when the sea is running high and the 
surf is dashing in with more than ordinary violence, 
as on such occasions the pleasure is the greater.. 
They choose a place where the rocks are twenty or 
thirty feet under water, and shelve for a quarter of 
a mile or more out to sea. The waves break at this 
distance, and the whole space between it and the 
shore is one mass of boiling foam. 

4. Each person now swims out to sea, pushing 
his board before him, diving under the waves as 
they curl and break, until he has arrived outside the 
rocks. He now lays himself flat on his breast 
along his board, and waits the approach of a huge 
billow. When it comes, he adroitly balances him- 
self on its summit, and, paddling with his hands, is 
borne on the crest of the advancing wave, amidst 
the foam and spray, until within a yard or two of 
the shore or rocks. 

5. Then, when a stranger expects to see him the 
next moment dashed to death, he slides off his 
board, and, catching it by the middle, dives seaward 
under the wave, and comes up behind, laughing and 
whooping, again to swim out as before. The utmost 
skill is required, in coming in, to keep the position 
on the top of the wave ; for if the board get too far 
forward the swimmer will be overturned and thrown 
upon the beach, and if it fall behind he will be 
buried beneath the succeeding wave : yet some of 
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the natives are so expert as to sit, and even to stand 
upright, upon their board, while it is thus riding in 
the foam ) P. h. Gosse. 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Am-phll)-i-oiis, having the power of 
living on land and in water. 
Both sezej, men and women. 



4 A-drolt-ly, skilfully. 
6 Whoop^ing, crying loudly. 
Ex-pert^ clever at it. 



Summary. —The circumstances of the islanders of the Pacific have made them 
at home on the deep. However stormy the sea may be outside, it is generally 
calm in the lagoon, and the islanders delight to swim'through its clear waters, 
or to skim over them in their canoes. They are not afraid, however, to venture 
out among the breakers in their large and strong boats. 

One of their favourite pastimes is surf-swimming. They swim out two or three 
hundred yards from the shore to meet the breakers. Each of them then stretches 
his body on a long and narrow board, and is floated on the crest of the wave, 
through the foaming surf, to the shore. 



THE BEITISH EHPIEE. 

1. What is the British Empire ? Six things. 
The mother islands, the Canadian group of prov- 
inces, the West Indian group, the Australian group, 
the South African group, and India. I passed 
many months in England, and saw all the great 
towns of the British Islands ; but when I sailed 
away from the white cliffs of Albion, I did not 
seem to have seen the British Empire. 

2. I floated through the Mediterranean, and saw 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and other British ports. 
I came to the green and black and yellow plains 
of the Nile. I crossed tawny sands along that 
silver ribbon of water which is called the Suez 
Canal. 

3. I sailed down the Red Sea, Sinai on the left. 
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the valley of the Pharaohs on the right ; the North 
Star sinking behind the ship, the Southern Cross 
rising in front. I came to Aden, a twisted cinder 
of red rock, carved into military might, the Gib- 
raltar of the gate to the Indies. 

4. I sailed into the Indian Ocean and looked 
back, and did not seem to have seen the British 
Empire. I gazed over my ship's side, southward 
and westward, and remembered the immense British 
possessions at the Cape, but did not seem to have 
seen the British Empire. 

5. One tropical morning there rose out of the 
purple and azure seas, far to the east, queenly 
Bombay ; and I studied its proud fleets, its stately 
wharves and public buildings, its university and 
schools. I crossed crowded India, and saw the 
Himalayas looking down on a land in which Britain 
rules . twice as many people as any Caesar ever 
governed. 

6. I studied Calcutta, the most cultured city of 
Asia ; visited Madras on her blistered sands ; and so 
came to Ceylon, with its palms, and mangoes, and 
bread-fruit trees, and tamarinds, and bamboos, and 
trailing vines, and many-coloured strange birds, and 
troops of elephants wild in the jungle ; and I sailed 
away and looked backward, but did not seem to 
have seen the British Empire. 

7. I came to Singapore, at the foot of the Malay 
peninsula, within eighty miles of the Equator, and 
found a harbour alive with British fleets, and a 
city busy with the richest trade of the East Indies, 
under the British flag. 
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8. I sailed away to Hong Kong, and found a 
mountainous island, with a beautiful city on a mag- 
nificent harbour full of British fleets. I sailed away 
to Japan, and back to China, finding British quarters 
prominent in every sea-port. I sailed southward 
through the East Indies, and was almost never out 
of sight of the British flag. 

9. The shadows began to fall southward at noon. 
The days gradually grew cool. Strange constella- 
tions rose out of the sea. In July the blasts of 
a northern December came up from the icebergs of 
the Southern Pole. There lifted itself, at last, 
from under the ocean, a continental island, only 
one-fourth less than the whole of Europe. I studied 
the pastures, the forests, the mines, the thriving 
and cultured cities of Australia. 

10. I saw verdant Tasmania and green New 
Zealand, and sailed away, with the Fijis over the 
gunwale toward the sunset; and still I did not seem 
to have seen the British Empire. 

11. After many days the shadows fell northward 
again at noon. The Sandwich Islands rose to view, 
and I remembered that over them the British flag 
once floated ; and I sailed away and looked back- 
ward, but even yet did not seem to have seen the 
British Empire. 

12. It was only when, half-way between the 
Sandwich Islands and America, I remembered that 
British possessions stretch across this continent from 
sea to sea, that my thoughts went back around the 
whole earth, and I suddenly obtained, by a com- 
bination of all my memories, a conception of the 
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physical and political dignity of the British Empire 
as a whole — a power of which Daniel Webster said, 
with entire justice, that " its morning drum-beat, 
following the sun or keeping company with the 
hours, encircles the globe with one continuous strain 
of the martial airs of England." 

13. Not more than a century or two distant lies, 
in the possible, not in the certain future, an alli- 
ance, I do not say a union, of all English-speaking 
peoples, Great Britain, the United States, Australia, 
India, belting the globe, and possessed of power to 
strike a universal peace through half the continents 
and all the seas. 

14. As Thomas Carlyle once wrote: — "America 
and Great Britain are properly not two nations, 
but one ; inseparable by any kind of human law 
or diplomacy, being already united by nature and 
practical intercourse ; indivisible brother elements 
of the same great Saxondom." re^. joggpH cook. 



Notes and Meanings. 
2 Tawny, yellowish-brown. 1 12 Com-bi-na-tion, bringing together 



3 Si-nai, a mountain of Arabia, near 
the head of the Red Sea. (See 
Exodus XX.) 
North Star, a star in the Northern 



Con-cep^tion, idea. 

Dan-iel Webster (1782-1852), an 

eminent American statesman and 

, orator. 

Hemisphere, directly over the 13 Al-li-ance, joining. 
North Pole. 14 Thomas Car-lyle' (1795-1881\ great 

Southern Gross, a group of stars in English writer, 

the form of a cross almost over the ' Di-plo-ma-cy, scheming and plan- 



South Pole. 
Twisted cinder, volcanic rock. 
6 GsB-sar, Roman emperor. 
6 Gul-tured, learned. 
9 Gon-stel-la-tions, groups of stars. 
Gon-ti-nent-al island, Australia. 
10 Oun-wale, upper edge of a ship's side. 



ning. 

In-^er-coiirse, communication ; 
dealings together. 

In-di-vls-i-ble, cannot be divided. 

Saz^n-dom, speakers of the En- 
glish or Saxon language all over 
the world. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

L-IN EUROPE. 

NatfU. Productions, or for what noted. 

TbA British IilMida Manufactured ^oods. 

OibnltMT. ... Naval and military station. 

HtUgolMid Light-house, pilots, safe anchorage. 

Malta andOoso Central station of Mediterranean Fleet. 

IL-IN ASIA. 

India Rice, cotton, indigo, spices. 

Oeylon Coffee, sugar, rice, cocoa-nuts, pearls. 

Hong Kong Head-quarters of British in China. 

Aden Coaling station for steamers. 

Britiih Bvrmah Cotton, and teak for shipbuilding. 

The Strait Settlement! Spices, sugar, sago, tin. 

in.-IN OCEANIA. 

Awtralia Gold, wool, hides, tallow, copper, tin. 

Taimaaia Wool, wheat, and timber. 

New Zealand Gold, flax, gum, and timber. 

FJiJilalei Cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco. 

IV. -IN AFRICA. 

Cape Colony, etc Wine, wool, and copper. 

Sierra Leone, etc Ivory, palm oil, gold dust. 

Mauritius and Eaatem Settlement! Sugar, rice, coffee, tortoise-shell, and ivory. 

V.-IN AMERICA. 

Dominion of Canada Wheat, timber, furs, petroleum. 

Newfoundland Fishing-station ; dogs and furs. 

Bermndae Harbour of refuge, dock-yard. 

Hondnrai Mahogany and logwood. 

Weii mdie! Sugar, rum, fine woods. 

Britiih Oniana Sugar and coffee. 

In the above list are given the principal imports into Britain from the British possessions. The 
following list gives the chief imports from foreign countries, in return for which Britain exports 
cotton goods, metal goods, linens, woollens, coal, iron, etc. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Turkey In Alia Dried fruits, opium, carpets, tobacco. 

Aratia Dates, horses, coffee. 

Penia Opium, wheat, carpets. 

Eait Indiei Sugar, spices, sago, tin. 

China Tea, silk, porcelain. 

Jl^MUl Silk, china, tobacco. 

Siberia Furs, gold, silver, precious stones. 

Egypt Cotton, sugar, wheat, hides. 

Barbary Statei Esparto grass, almonds, wool, gum. 

Weit Ooait of Afirica Palm oil, nuts, caoutchouc, ivory. 

South AMca Wool, copper ore, ostrich feathers, skins and hides. 

Lake Region Ivory, india-rubber, gum. 

United Statei Cotton, wheat, provisions, petroleum, tobacco. 

Mexico Mah igany, dyes, hemp, sugar, silver, hides. 

Weit Ihdiei Coffee, mahogany, logwood, cotton 

Central America Coffee, !ndigo, mahogany, hides, tobacco. 

South America (Northern States) Mahogany, coffee, cocoa, hides, tobacco. 

Brazil Coffee, sugar, cotton, hides, india-rubber, tobacco. 

Argentine Republic Skins, bones, untanned hides, wool. 

Chili Copper, sUvcr, gold, wheat, sugar, wool 

Pam Guano, sheep and alpaca wool, copper. 

FacULc JUAndM Sugar, coi^ee, coco&tvuts. 



ACCENTED LIST OF NAMES 

IN READING LESSONS. 



-♦♦- 



A-bou-kir'. 

Ab-ys-sin-i-an. 

A^en, Gulf of. 

Af-ghan-U-tan'. 

Af^-ca. 

Al-a-b&-ma. 

Al-ex-an-drl-a. 

Al-ge-ri-a. 

Al-giers'. 

Al-la-ha-bad'. 

Alps. 

Altai' (flUtl^. 

Am-a-zon. 

A-raer-i-ca. 

Am-ster-dam. 

An-des. 

An-tarc-tlc. 

An-til-les. 

A-ra-bi-a. 

A-ra-bi-an Sea. 

Ar-a-rat. 

Ar-au-ca-ni-ans. 

Arc-tic Ocean. 

AMfen-tine. 

Ar-Sie^ni-a. 

Ash-an-tee'. 

A^i-a. 

A-si-a Mi-nor. 

A-si-at-ic 

At-bft-ra. 

At-lan-tic. 

Aus-tra-li-a. 

Aus-tri-A. 

Bab-bl-Man-deb. 

Bab-y-lo^ni-aiL 

Ba-ha-mas. 

Ba-hi-a (ha-fiet^). 

Bang-we-o^lo. 

Bar-bar-y States. 

Bech-u-an. 

Bed-ou-in. 

Ben-gal'. 



Ber^ben. 

Beth-a-ny. 

Beth-le-hem. 

Be-ze-tha. 

Bit-ter Lakes. 

Bo-Uv-i-a. 

Bom-bay'. 

Bor-ne-o. 

Brahm-a-pu-tra 

River. 
Bra-zU'. 
Bra-zil-ian. 
Brit-ain, Great. 
Bue-nos Ay-res 

(bvM-nos t-rw). 

Cai-ro Qd-ro). 

Cal-cut-ta. 

Cal-i-for-ni-a. 

Cal-i-for-ni-an. 

Cal-va-ry. 

Ca-na-di-an. 

Can-ton'. 

Cape Col-o-ny. 

Car-o-li-na. 

Car-thage. 

Cash-mere'. 

Cas-pi-an Sea. 

Ca8-tUe'(ika«-te<i')- 

Cawn-pore'. 

Cey-lon'. 

Cey-lon-«8e' 

Cheeps. 

Chi-cA^o. 

Chil-L 

Chil-i-an. ^ 

Chim-bor-a-zo. 

Chin-cha. 

Chi-nese'. 

Co-lom-bo. 

Col-or-ft-do. 

Cofi-go. 

Con-stan-ti-no-ple 



Coo-mas-sie. 


He-brew. 


Cor-dil-Ie-ra. 


Heb^ri-des. 


Cor-do^va. 


Her-mon, Mowit. 


Co-to-pax-i. 


Him-a-la-ya. 


Cu^ba. 


Hin-diis'. 


Cy-prus. 


Hin-du-stan'. 


M 


Hong-Kong. 


Da-mas-cus. 


Hoogh-ly. 


Dar-da-nelles'. 


Ho-reb. 


Da-ri-en. 


Hot-ten-tots. 


Dev-on-shire. 


Hu-ron. 


El>^IN-BURGH. 


I-LA-LA. 


E^pt. 


Indies, East. 


E-gyp-tian. 


Injdies, West. 


Eu-phra-tes. 
Eu-rope. 


In-dus. 


Is-mal-ia. 


Eu-ro-pe^n. 


It-a-ly. 


Ev-er-est. . 


I-vo-ry Coast. 


Fez. 


Ja-mai^a. 


Fi-jif. 


Ja-pan'. 


Free-town. 


Jap-an-ese'. . 
Jft^va. 


Fue^i-an. 


Fu-si-y&-ma. 


Je-hosh^-phat 




Jer-1-cho. 


Gal-i-lke. 


Je-ru^-lem. 


Ganges. 


Ju-an' Fer-nan- 


Ga-za. 


dez. 


Geoi>gi-a. 


Jum-na. 


Ger^ma-ny. 




Geth-sem^-ne. 


Kamir. 


Gib-ral-tar. 


Kaf^fir-land. 


Go^bl, Desert of. 


Ka-la-ba-ri Desert. 


Gra-n&^a, New. 


Kamrtchat^ka. 


Gre^i-an. 


Kar-roo', Great. 


Guinea (ginr-neX 


Khar-tum'. 


Gulf of. 


Kid-ron Brook. 


Guin-ea, Upper. 


Kim-ber-ley. 


Ha-van-a. 


La Pla-ta. 


Ha-wal-i 


Lebanon. 


(ha-vji-ee). 


Lt-na. 
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Le-on'. 

Le^-pold-ville'. 

Lib-yan Moun- 
tains. 

Liv-ing-stone 
Falls. 

Lou-is-i-&-na. 

Lu-a-l&-ba. 

Ma-dei-ra 
(ma-dee-ra). 

Ma-dras^ 

Mag-d&-la. 

Ma-gel-lan, Strait 
of. 

Mah-rat-ta. 

Ma-lays'. 

Mal-ta. 

Ma-roc-KJO. 

Mec-ca. 

Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an 

Mem-phis. 

Men-do-za. 

Men-zal-leh. 

Me^rom. 

Mex-i-co. 

Mich-i-gan. 

Mis-sis-sip-pi. 

Mis-sou-ri. 

Mo-ab, Plains of. 

Mon-go^li-a. 

Mont Blanc. 

Mon-t&-na. 

Mon-te Vid^-o. 

Mo-ri-ah, Mount. 

Mosque of 0-mar. 

Mount Et-na. 

Nan-kin' 
New Or-leans. 
New Zea-land. 

Nlng-po. 
Nl-phon. 



Ny-an-za. 
Ny-as-sa. 

OjBI. 

0-by-dos, Strait of. 

O-khotsk'. 

Or^-gon. 

Or-i-no^o. 

Or-leans. 

Os-ti-aks. 

Oudh (ood). 

Pa-cif^ic Ocean. 
Pal^s-tine. 
Pal-my-ra. 
P&-I08. 
Pam-pas. 
Pan-a-m&''. 
Pft-ra. 

Par-a-dise Plain. 
Par-a-guay' 
Pat-a-go-ni-a. 
Pat-a-go-ni-ans. 
Pei-ho'. 
Pe-kin'. 
Pe-rim. 
Per-si-a. 
Pha-ros. 
Phil-a-del-phi-a. 
PhoB-nl-ci-ans. 
Plas-sey. 
Point de Galle 
(pwafL de gall). 
Pol-y-ne^i-a. 
Porte, The. 
Port Said. 
Port-u-gal. 
Port-u-guese'. 
Po-to-mac 
Po-to^i. 
Pun-jab, The. 
Pyr-en-ees'. 

I Qui^o (kee^to). 



"RA) de La Pla- 
ta (ree-o). 

Ri-o de Ja-nei-ro 

(ree-o de ja-nd-ro) 

Ri-o Ne^o. 

Rock-y Moun- 
tains. 

Russia. 

Sac-ra-men^o. 

Sa-h&-ra. 

St. An-tho-ny 

Falls.^ 
St. Lou-is. 
St. Paul 
Sa-moi^des. 
Sand-wich Islands 
San Do-mifi^o. 
San Fran-cis^o. 
San Sal-va-dor'. 
San-ta F6 (fay), 
San-ti-a-go. 
Sar-a-cen. 
Sel-vas. 
Sen-e-gam-bi-a. 
Si-be-ri-a. 
Si-er-ra Le-o-ne. 
Si-er^ra Ne-v&^a. 
Si-nai 
Sifi-ga-pore'. 
Smyr-na. 

So-ci^-ty Islands. 
So-l&-ni River. 
Sou-dan'. 
Stan-ley FaUs. 
Stan-ley Pool. 
Stark-a. 
Strait Set-tie- 

ments. 
Su^z Ca-nal'. 
Su^z Isth-mus. 
Su-mi-tra. 
Sun^er-bunds. 
Syr-i-a. 



Ta-gus. 

Tam-Us. 

Tan-gan-yi-ka. 

Tar-shish. 

Tar-tar. 

Tas-ma-ni-a. 

Tel. 

Tex-as. 

Ti-be-ri-as. 

Tib^t. 

Ti-er-ra del Fue- 

go. 
Ti-gris. 
Tim-buc-too'. 
Tim-seh Lake. 
To-ki-o. 
Trip^-U. 
Tu-nis. 
Tyre. 

U-NiT^ED States. 
U-ral Mountains. 
U-ru-guay'. 



Val-pa-rai-so 
(val-pa-ri-so). 
Ven-e-zue-la. 
Ve-su-vi-us. 
Vicks-burg. 
Vic-to-ria Falls. 



Ya-kuts' 

(ya-kootsy 

Yed^. 

Yen-i-se-i 
(yen-e-sd-ee). 

Yo-ko-h&-ma. 

Yo-sem-i-te Val- 
ley. 



Zam-be-si. 

Zan-zi-bar'. 



^ 



